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Keligious Communications. 


LECTURES ON THE SHORTER CATE- 
CHISM OF THE WESTMINSTER AS- 
SEMBLY OF DIVINES--ADDRESSED 
TO YOUTH, 


LECTURE V. 


We now proceed to discuss the 
third answer of our catechism. It 
is stated thus—“ The scriptures 

rincipally teach what man is to be- 
Reve concerning God, and what duty 
God requires of man.” 

You ought to be distinctly ap- 
prized, my young friends, that our 
shortercatechism was intended to con- 
tain only a compendious and connect- 
ed system of revealed truth—That 
is, it was not intended either to go 
into long explanations, or to take in 
all the subordinate parts of the sys- 
tem, but only those things which are 
of leading importance. Neither was 
it intended to consider any point of 
what has been called natural reli- 
gion, in any other view than as it is 
found stated in the Bible. Hence, 
after having explained what is the 
chief end or design of man, and re- 
cognised the holy scriptures as the 
only rule of direction in religious 
duty, the answer before us makes a 
distribution, or lays down the me- 
thod, of the following treatise. The 
distribution or method is very short 
and summary,and yet very expressive 
and complete. It. is—I. What we 
are to believe. II. What we are to 
do.—Or, as it would be technically 
termed, the credenda and agenda of 
the revealed system. 


Vou. IL—Ch. Adv. 


As the answer before us was in- 
tended to specify the plan or me- 
thod of the following part of the ca~ 
techism, and as this has just been 
stated, it would seem that we had - 
nothing more to do, but to proceed 
inmediately to the next question. 
But in reality, as the authors of the 
catechism intended it to be as com- 
pendious as possible, so they appear 
to have designed that their very ar- 
rangement should have a iguissed 
import; and on considering it, I find 
that some points of much importance, 
especially to young persons, must be 
introduced here, or not find so suita- 
ble a piace in any other part of our 
course. I shall proceed, then, to no- 
tice these points; and shall show, 
as I proceed, how they arise out of 
this answer. 

My first remark shall be on the 
word principally.—* The scriptures 
principally teach” certain truths, or 
doctrines. It is here intimated that 
the sacred writings teach some things 
beside what we are to believe in re- 
gard to God, and what we are to 
consider as our duty to him. The 
Bible contains a good deal of biogra- 
phy, and history, and many genealo- 
gies; and all that it contains is un- 
mixed verity, and none of it is with- 
out its use. But the word we con- 
sider intimates, and the fact is un- 
questionably so, that some parts of the 
scripture are much more important 
than others. The most important, 
that is, the principal parts, are those 
which teach us faith and duty.. If 
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men were uninformed in regard to 
some of the other parts of scripture, 
they might still understand the re- 
vealed plan of salvation: and when 
real Christians differ, as they often do, 
about other things, the difference is 
about the unessentials of religion. 
But faith and duty—what we are to 
believe, and what we are to do—con- 
stitute the very substance, the prin- 
cipal part of true religion, or of di- 
vine revelation. Correctness here, 
at least to a certain extent, is essen- 
tial to salvation. 

This leads me to another remark 
of importance. The answer under 
consideration, you may observe, 
places what we are to believe, before 
what we are to do. This was not 
without design. It was intended to 
intimate, that if what we do be not 
grounded on right principles, and do 
not proceed from right motives, it is 
nothing Worth in the sight of God. 
This is a most interesting truth, and 
a great part of all the false religion 
in “the world springs from not regard- 
ing it. Recollect, [ beseech you, my 
young friends, that in relizion we 
have to do with the all seeing and 
heart searching God. Nothing is 
right in his sicht, no outward action 
is “acceptable, ‘unless it proceed from 
a good and proper motive. Nor is 
this, in any respect, a rigorous pro- 
cedure. You will find, if yOu exa- 
mine attentively, that you act upon 
the same principle yourselves, as far 
as your knowledge will permit you 
to do it. How often has it happened 
that a man has acquired esteem for 
his civility, perhaps for kindhearted- 
ness and benevolence, because he 
has appeared to take a very friend- 
ly interest in every thing that related 
to the character or accommodation 
of those with whom he had inter- 
course: And yet it has afterwards 
been discovered, that this man was 
unquestionably one of the most sel- 
fish of his race; that in all his appa- 
rent benevolence he was only seek- 
ing to serve himself; that it was in 
pursuit of this object that all his 
courtesy and seeming kindness was 
manifested; and that he has really 
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dishonoured and injured those to 
whom his plausible behaviour had so 
strongly recommended him. Do you 
not estimate this man’s character en- 
tirely by his motives, and not by his 
visible conduct? Do you not detest 
him for having acted so fairly, when 
his motives were so base, even more 
than you would have done if he had, 
without disguise, appeared the selfish 
being that “he really was? ‘Think, 
then, that the motives of every ha- 
man action are, at the time it takes 
place, perfectly known to God; and 
acknowledge that his proceeding i is 
most equitable, in making motive, 
and not action, the test by which he 
will try and treat us. It is from some 
selfish motive, and not from any love, 
or any regard to God whatever, that 
a large part of mankind show all the 
respect which they do show, to his 
laws and commandments. “God is 
not in all their thoughts.” The 
Deity, therefore, would practically 
deny his own omniscience, or violate 
his own justice and equity, if he ac- 
cepted the outward acts of such men, 
as a part of the service which he re- 
quires. This he will never do; and 
hence the just complaint made against 
his ancient professing people, which 
was quoted by our Saviour when he 
charged the scribes and Pharisees 
with hypocrisy —* This people draw- 
eth nigh unto me with their mouth 
and honoureth me with their lips; 
but their heart is far from me.” 

We see, then, that right inward 
principles and motives are, and must 
be, indispensable to the acceptable 
service of God. Now, a right faith 
is among these inward principles. It 
is necessary to the views and mo- 
tives by which we must be guided 
and influenced, and to the acts 
which we must put forth, in doing 
that which is well pleasing to our 
Maker. We cannot indeed make 
the first approach to God, without 
some measure of a right faith. “For 
he that cometh to God must believe 
that he is, and that he is a rewarder 
of them that diligently seek him.” 
Our Saviour, in the days of his flesh, 
declared to those whom he address- 
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ed, that there was a point of faith 
which was essential to their salva- 
tion.—“If ye believe not that I am 
he, ye shall die in your sins.” 

It is a great error to suppose and 
represent, as some appear to do, that 
faith is required by a mere arbitrary 
act of God; without our being able 
to discern how believing will make 
us the better, or disbelieving make 
us the worse. No verily—Faith is 
always required on account of the 
benefits which accompany, or the use 
that is to be made of it. Suppose 
you were ill of a mortal disease, and 
that there was one, and but one, re- 
medy in the world, which would pre- 
serve vour life. Suppose you had 
heard of this remedy, but from utter- 
ly discrediting its efficacy, you abso- 
lutely refused to take it. You would 
die, and your death would be justly 
attributed to your want of faith in 
the remedy. The faith was essen- 
tially necessary to that act which 
would have saved your life—neces- 
sary from the very nature of the 
case. It is exactly the same in the 
cospel system of salvation. The 
whole human race are infected with 
a moral malady, which, if left to it- 
self, will inevitably prove fatal. 
There is one, and but one, remedy 
in the world, which will certainly 
save the soul. “He that believeth 
and is baptized shall be saved, and 
he that believeth not shall be damn- 
ed.” Faith is the resting of the soul 
on Christ alone for salvation. With- 
out this faith, it is impossible that 
the act by which we are to be saved 
can be performed; and as there “is 
no other name given under heaven 
among men whereby we must be 
saved” but the name of Christ alone, 
if he be discredited and rejected, we 
perish of course. You perceive, then, 
that faith is not a mere speculative, 
inoperative reception of a fact; but 
that it is required and is essential, 
on account of the use that is to be 
made of it—the influence that it is 
to have practically on its possessor. 
Men may quarrel if they will with 
this appointment of their Creator; 
but it is utterly false to say that faith 
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produces no practical effect, which 
may not be produced on those who 
want it. He who has faith—I re- 
peat—rests for salvation on the only 
and the all sufficient Saviour: he who 
has not faith, must rest on some 
sandy foundation, which will certain- 
ly be swept away in the hour of his 
utmost necessity. 

The connexion between truth and 
duty is made the subject of a section, 
in a summary given of the funda- 
mental principles of our church, in 
the introduction to the Form of Go- 
vernment. It stands thus: “ Truth 
is in order to goodness; and the great 
touchstone of truth, is its tendency 
to promote holiness; according to 
our Saviour’s rule, ‘ By their fruits 
ye shall know them.” And no opi- 
nion can be either more pernicious, 
or more absurd, than that which 
brings truth and falsehood upon a 
level, and represents it as of no con- 
sequence what a man’s opinions are. 
On the contrary, we are persuaded, 
that there is an inseparable connex- 
ion between faith and practice, truth 
and duty. Otherwise, it would be 
of no consequence either to discover 
truth, or to embrace it.” 

This section was intended direct- 
ly to counteract a loose and danger- 
ous notion, which is very prevalent 
in the world, and is recommended 
by the guise of liberality or enlarged 
charity which it assumes, and of 
which it always boasts. The notion 
to which I refer is commonly ex- 
pressed in these words—*It is no 
matter what a man believes, if his 
life be right”. Mr. Pope,-who was 
infinitely a better poet, than he was 
a divine or casuist, and who is known 
to have borrowed the leading princi- 
ples of his moral system from the in- 
fidel Bolingbroke, has lent his sanc- 
tion to this absurd and pernicious 
notion. He says 


“ For modes of faith let graceless bigots 
fight, 

His can’t be wrong whose life is in the 
right.” 


It is highly probable that the sen- 
timent I combat has derived not a 
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little of its currency from this very 
couplet. Letus then examine it care- 
fully. For graceless bigots, who fight 
for religion, we have no apology to 
make. Let them receive all the re- 
prehension and all the ridicule with 
which any one may be disposed to 
treat them. Fighting for religion, 
either with military arms, or with 
words dictated by angry and malevo- 
lent passions, is contrary to the whole 
scope and spirit of the gospel. “The 
weapons of this warfare are not car- 
nal,” but spiritual ; although they are 
“mighty through God to the pulling 
down of the strong holds” of error. 
But is it true, that “a man’s faith 
cannot be wrong, if his life is in the 
right Let us try to ascertain clear- 
ly, if we can, what is meant by this 
assertion. Inacertain sense a man’s 
life comprises all his thoughts, words 
and actions; and of course, if these 
be all right, his faith will be right. 
But Mr. Pope certainly did not mean 
to express such a bald truism as this. 
He doubtless meant to express pre- 
cisely the notion already stated in 
other words—* that if a man’s exter- 
nal conduct be right, it is no matter 
what is his faith, or what he believes.” 
Now, in regard to this I remark, that 
a supposition is here made of what 
does not take place in fact, except in 
a few rare instances, and they of 
such a character as to be unworthy 
of approbation or imitation: and 
therefore I deny the truth and jus- 
tice of the proposition altogether, 
and maintain that it promulges a 
most dangerous practical error. It 
is calculated, and was really intend- 
ed to teach, that a man may lead a 
good life, let his faith be what it may; 
and consequently that belief orinward 
principle is of little or no account; 
that, at least, it is not commonly and 
necessarily so. It has already been 
shown, and I hopé satisfactorily, that 
the heart searching God judges of our 
character entirely by what is within 
us—Outward conduct is nothing in 
his sight, further than as itis the fair 
expression of the temper of our 
hearts, and the nature of our mo- 
tives. And can this temper and 


these motives be all wrong, and yet 
the outward conduct be right? To 
affirm this, seems to me almost too 
absurd for argument. We indeed 
readily and gladly make the admis- 
sion, that from the force and influ- 
ence of early education in establish- 
ing right feelings, or from not seeing 
the legitimate tendency of their own 
principles, or from the predominancy 
of common sense and the strong per- 
ception of moral obligation, men 
sometimes act much better than we 
should expect them to do, from the 
sentiments which they avow. Ia 
every such case we are wont to say, 
and with great propriety, that the 
man’s heart is better than his head. 
Even here, you observe, the heart is 
supposed to be right—the intellect 
only is perverted. Butis such a man 
to be held up as an example, or as 
exhibiting the general effect of in- 
ward principle on outward conduct? 
No assuredly. He acts rightly only 
because he acts inconsistently. And 
there is always danger that he will 
discover his inconsistency, and on 
doing so, that he will change his good 
conduct, rather than his bad prin- 
ciples. 

I confess that I hardly know how 
to reason with a man who would 
maintain that my faith and opinions 
have nota natural and almost neces- 
sary influence on my outward con- 
duct. Such an influence they must 
have, if I do not play the hypocrite, 
or act irrationally. An honest, rea- 
sonable, and consistent man, always 
acts agreeably to the principles which 
he has imbibed, and the opinions 
which he maintains. It is this which 
gives htm the character he sustains. 
To act otherwise, is ever considered 
as proceeding from weakness, from 
cowardice, or from dissimulation. I 
know of no dictate of common sense, 
or any self evident truth, more clear, 
than that a rational being, so far as 
he acts rationally and honestly, must 
act agreeably to what he believes to be 
right: which is only saying, in other 
words, that his faith must have a na- 
tural influence on his practice. 

Those who deny the connexion be- 
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tween truth and duty, faith and 
practice, must surely set some 
bounds to their system. If not, 
what, I ask, is the use, in any case, 
of endeavouring to discover moral 
truth? If truth and falsehood are 
exactly on a footing, as to a good 
influence on the mind and on prac- 
tice, there is surely little reason to 
be inquisitive or zealous in regard 
to truth. Yet these very men are 
earnest contenders for what they 
affirm to be truth. But further— 
will they maintain that a man may 
be an atheist, be free from all fear 
of a judgment to come, believe that 
there is no such thing as moral ob- 
ligation, and that he is the wisest 
man who takes the largest share of 
present sensual gratification; and 
yet be as oe aman, and as good a 
member of society, as a truly pious 
Christian? Is not the whole expe- 
rience of the world arrayed against 
such doctrine? Does not that expe- 
rience demonstrate, that so far as 
the atheistical and other corrupt 
sentiments I have mentioned are 
known to be embraced by an indi- 
vidual, they render him, in general 
estimation, a moral monster; and 
that so far as they prevail in a com- 
munity, they are destructive of all 
order, peace, safety, and happiness, 
in society—overturning it from its 
very foundations? And yet to all 
this length will the system I oppose 
zo, if carried to its full extent. It 
is therefore false and pernicious, 
and that in the highest degree. 
Having now shown that there is 
an indissoluble connexion between 
truth and duty, faith and practice, 
inward principle and outward con- 
duct, I think it proper and impor- 
tant to observe, that it belongs not 
to us to determine the eaact degree 
of erroneous faith, which may con- 
sist with holding what is essential 
to salvation. This is known onl 
to God. And here we find the pro- 
per and ample ground of true Chris- 
tian charity; so far as it has a bear- 
ing on this subject. We may be- 
‘eve that an individual is in many 
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respects erroneous, and yet hope 
that he holds all essential truth— 
That, agreeably to the scripture re- 
presentation, he has been buildin 
with much “wood, hay and stub- 
ble,”? which will be burned, and he 
suffer loss; and still that he may 
be saved, * yet so as by fire.” 

Be reminded, however, and re- 
member it carefully, that when you 
make allowance for the errors of 
others, this is not to admit that they 
are not errors. Think not that 
these errors will consist with inno- 
cence, or even with safety, in your- 
selves. They may not be incom- 
patible with salvation in another, 
and yet they may be so in you. 
Your light and information may 
give you a responsibility which 
others have not; and no error is too 
small to be avoided. Never yield 
to the idle talk, which you will pro- 
bably often hear, “ that all religions 
are equally good.” Alas! the world 
abounds with religions which are 
ruinously bad. You may believe, 
too, that salvation may be possible 
in a particular religion, without al- 
lowing it to be as good, or half as 
good, as another; just as | may ad- 
mit that a certain vehicle may pos- 
sibly carry an individual to the 
place of his destination in safety, 
without admitting that this vehicle 
is at all to be compared with ano- 
ther—Another may be safer, easier, 
swifter, and in all rabpesie incom- 
parably better. 

My dear youth—it is a prevalent 
and lamentable evil of this age and 
place, that a large proportion of the 
people have no consistent or di- 
gested system of religious senti- 
ments and principles. They have 
picked up one opinion here, and 
another there: these opinions they 
have never closely examined; they 
have never compared them care- 
fully with the scriptures, the stan- 
dard of truth: they live along— 
uncomfortably enough—and the 
often die more uncomfortably than 
they have lived. A principal object 
which I have in view in this course 
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of lectures is, to endeavour to 
ground you fully and correctly in 
the very faith of the gospel—* the 
faith which was once delivered to 
the saints”—that you may have the 
advantage and the- comfort of it, 
both in life and in death. 

You are, however, by no means 
to suppose, that in any thing you 
have heard at this time, it has been 
my design, to deny or undervalue 
the practical part of religion, or the 
performance of Chr istian duties. 
Ne verily—I have only aimed to 
lay a solid foundation for practical 
duty. There is an error here, I 
admit, which is quite as bad as that 
which I have exposed. There is a 
description of people who value 
themselves on their orthodox, sys- 
tematick knowledge of religion, who, 
notwithstanding, never practise re- 
ligion. It would seem as if they 
supposed that a correct creed would 
save their souls: whereas, the fact 
is, that if “they hold the truth in 
unrighteousness’—if “they know 
their Lord’s will, and do it not,— 
they will be beaten with many 
stripes:”? They will perish with a 
more aggravated condemnation than 
the ignorant or deluded. Hence it 
has sometimes been said, that a bad 
life is the worst heresy: and if such 
a life be persisted in to the last, by 
those who have been taught the 
truth as it 1s in Jesus, their doom 
will no doubt be peculiarly awful. 
This notwithstanding, it is of the 
utmost importance that the mind 
should be fixed in just principles of 
religion, even before practical piety 
takes place ;—because, as alread 
shown, just principles naturally 
lead to a right practice. Corrupt 
principles lay the conscience to 
sleep. He who holds them is wrong 
upon system, and you cannot dis- 
turb him until you ‘have broken up 
his system. But he who transgresses 
practically, while his principles are 
sound, must contend with con- 
science. You can address him with 
arguments and admonitions drawn 
from what he admits to be right— 


And even without this, his own re. 
flections, especially in those hours 
of seriousness which occur in the 
lives of all, will have a constant 
tendency to work his reformation. 
Hence we see, in fact, that those 
who have been early and well in- 
doctrinated in religion, do so often 
become practically pious;—some- 
times even in those mournful in- 
stances, in which, for a season, they 


have broken restraining bonds asun- | 


der, and been dissolute and profane. 


The Spirit of all grace, operating on | 


an enlightened understanding and 
the remaining sensibility of natural 
conscience, brings them to serious 
consideration, to deep repentance, 
to an earnest application to the 
atoning blood of the Redeemer, and 
to a new and holy life. Of such 
momentous importance is it, that 
the mind have clear and consist- 
ent views of revealed truth, and be 
rooted and grounded in it. 

From what you have now heard 
on this answer in the catechism, I 
shall make, in concluding the lec- 
ture, a few inferences of a practical 
kind. 

1. You may perceive, from what 
has been said, that holding fast the 
truth as it is in Jesus, and even con- 
tending earnestly for it, is not in- 
consistent with genuine Christian 
charity. 
must be the fact: because as firm- 
ness in the faith, and Christian cha- 
rity, are both important and obliga- 


tory in themselves, and every duty 2 


must be consistent with every other, 
the two duties in question can never 
be discordant. 


place, and what is the ground of it. 
There are certain things, both in 
faith and practice, whiak are essen- 
tial to religion. For those who un- 
derstandingly deny and reject these 
things, we are not bound to exercise 
charity—if by charity we under- 
stand the regarding of such persons 
as being 1 in a state of safety and sal- 
vation. We are, indeed, to cherish 
toward them the most kind and be- 





This, indeed, we know | 





But we here per- | 
ceive how the agreement takes | 
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nevolent feelings, and to seek to do 
them ail the good in our power, and 
especially to bring them to the 
knowledge of the truth, that they 
may be saved. But we must either 
renounce our adherence to the fun- 
damentals of religion eurselves, or 
regard them as in a state not only 
dangerous but ruinous. We can- 
not do the former, and must there- 
fore, however reluctantly, do the 
latter. Yet genuine charity will 
make all due allowance for the pre- 
judices of education, for the want 
of correct information, and for nu- 
merous other causes, which produce 
error, confusion and indistinctness, 
in regard to some important doc- 
trines of religion. Charity will 
also lead us to hope, when the es- 
sentials of religion are not openly 
and avowedly rejected, that they 
may be held, though it be with a 
mixture of much error, in such man- 
ner as to consist with a measure of 
vital piety: And real fervent cha- 
rity will always incline its possessor 
to embrace, in cordial Christian af- 
fection, all who appear to love the 
Saviour in sincerity, by whatever 
name they may be called, or to 
whatever sect, or church, or deno- 
inination of Christians they may be- 
long. I have never read of an un- 
inspired man who appeared to me 
to have a more diffusive genuine 
charity than Dr. Owen; and yet I 
know of none who has ever more 


zealously, laboriously, and success- 


fully, contended for all the impor- 
tant doctrines of the Bible. 

2. You may perceive, from what 
you have heard, on the answer in 
the catechism discussed at this 
time, that there are some parts of 
the scripture which should be read 
more frequently, and more stu- 
diously than others. This follows 
certainly, from the distinction made 
between what the scriptures prin- 
cipally teach, and what they teach 
incidentally and subordinately. It 
is, however, by no means the design 
of this remark, to recommend the 
omission of any part of the sacred 
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volume. On the contrary, I would 
earnestly recommend, as a matter 
of great importance, that the Bible 
be read throughout, and in regular 
order—and that frequently. If 
there be any young person now 
hearing me, that has reached fifteen 
years of age, without having read 
the Bible carefully through, I would 
say that such an individual, male 
or female, has neglected an impor- 
tant duty—an important duty owe 
he or she ought immediately to be- 
gin to perform. 

There is a great advantage in 
knowing what is contained in ever 
part of this holy book ;—for almost 
every part has some connexion with 
another part. It is, however, per- 
fectly consistent with this to say, 
that some parts should be read far 
more frequently than others. The 
whole of the New Testament should, 
I think, be read more frequently and 
studiously than the Old; and the de- 
votional, didactick, and historical 
parts of the whole Bible more fre- 
quently than the rest. The book of 
Psalms, and the book of Proverbs, 
should be very familiar. The pro- 
phecies of Isaiah and Daniel, are 
more plain than the most of the 
others. What relates to the Mo- 
saick ritual, though certainly not to 
be neglected, will not claim as fre- 
quent a perusal as the other parts 
of scripture. [recommend an abun- 
dant reading of the sacred text, 
without note or comment. Yet com- 
mentators are useful, and their !a- 
bours ought not to be undervalued. 
The prophecies, and some other 
parts of scripture, cannot be under- 
stood fully, without their aid ;—and 
their practical remarks are often 
highly excellent. For popular read- 
ing, the commentaries of Henry, 
Scott, Guise, Doddridge, Burkit, 
and Horne, are, in my opinion, the 
best in our language. 

3. You may learn from the state- 
ment you have heard, to guard 
against the evil of separating, in 
religion, what God hath joined-to- 
gether. This is an evil of very ex- 
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tensive, and very pernicious influ- 
ence. I have shown you that truth 
1s in order to goodness ;—and that 
truth and duty cannot be separated. 
In the same manner, it is impossi- 
ble to separate faith and good works; 
genuine morality and true religion ; 
or the use of means and the bless- 
ing that comes from God alone. 
These things are often separated 
in practice; or rather the attempt 
is made to separate them, for a real 
separation is impossible. They are 
indissolubly united by the Divine 
appointment. Never, therefore, at- 
tempt to disunite them. Let it be 
your object to avoid error, not only 
that your speculations may be cor- 
rect, but that knowing the truth, 
you may reduce it to practice. Let 
a lively faith in Christ, as the ground 
ef your justification, be evinced to 
be sincere by every good word and 
work that can adorn religion, ho- 
nour God, or do good to mankind. 
Never imagine that there can be 
any religion that will save the soul, 
without good morals; nor that good 
morals without unfeigned piety will 
render you a whit safer. Use all 
the means of God’s appointment 
diligently and faithfully, and yet 
look to him, and depend on him, at 
every step, for his grace and bless- 
ing to render them effectual. Here 
is the true gospel system ; and every 
thing contrary to it, is unquestion- 
bly erroneous and delusive. 

4. Finally—From the whole that 
you have heard on this subject, let 
me earnestly inculcate the impor- 
tance of practical piety. After all 
that can be said, or taught, there is 
no full security against running 
into the most ruinous errors, ex- 
cept in real, experimental, heart re- 
ligion. The human heart is de- 
praved throughout, in its natural 
state; it is “deceitful above all 
things, and desperately wicked.” 
It is, therefore, in natural alliance 
with all those principles which will 
admit of sinful indulgence; and is 
hostile to those which forbid that 
indulgence: And one error in prin- 
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ciple and practice, may lead on to 
another, till every extreme of im- 
piety is reached. But when the 
heart is renewed and sanctified, this 
dreadful bias of corrupt nature is 
corrected and changed. The love 
of holiness is implanted, which is 
always connected with a supreme 
love of truth and duty. And above 
all, the soul is committed, for its 
safe keeping, to Him who will as- 
suredly “keep that which is com- 
mitted to him.’? Here, therefore, is 
the only absolute safety, against 
those errors that destroy the soul. 
Seek, therefore, with the utmost en- 
gagedness, the renewing grace of 
God; and give yourselves no con- 
tentment, till you have obtained 
this “ pearl of great price.” 


FOR THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, 
FUGITIVE THOUGHTS. 


Christians love God. He is the 
object of their sincere and supreme | 
affection. Upon him they fix their 7 
highest admiration. Toward him 7 
their warmest desires go forth. In © 
him they place their greatest de- © 
light. Such are the predominant | 
moral feelings of all the saints. | 

But, while these feelings dwell 
and prevail in every sanctified 
heart, they are not equally strong 
and lively in all Christian bosoms; 
nor in the same one at all times. 
Some believers are very sensible 
they love Jehovah, and feel the sa- | 
cred flame so ardent within them, 
that they entertain not the least | 
doubt on the subject. Others scarce- 
ly realize their affection for him; 
and, feeling so little of the celestial 
fire within them, are afraid to say 
more than this—that they desire te 
love him. To-day the Christian 
spirit, glowing with most intense 
affection, darts upward to the skies, 
treads the wide expanse of glory, 
and feeds on “ angels’ food.”? To- 


morrow it sinks into “a_ horrible 
pit,” and struggles in the “miry 
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clay.’ Yet, as the rose in winter 
retains its essence, though not its 
bloom; so the believer’s heart, cold 
and desolate as it is in the season 
of spiritual dejection, contains the 
warm and vital principle of love to 
God. 

Now there are two seasons in 
particular, in which Christians are 
generally very conscious of their 
affection for him. The one is when 
they commence their religions pil- 
grimage; the other is its closing 
period. As in the land of Pales- 
tine, the former rain descended 
just after the husbandman had sow- 


ed his fields, and as, in virtue of 


this moisture, the green shoots im- 
mediately displayed themselves 
fair and vigorous; so the love of 
God, is usually shed abroad in the 
aeart of a saint, directly after the 
spiritual principle has been im- 
lanted, and thus a powerful spring 
is instantly given to the Christian 
graces. And as the latter rain 
came down shortly before the har- 
vest, in order to ripen the fruits of 
the earth; so, when the believer is 
about to be gathered into the hea- 
venly granary, the love of God is 
often made to abound within him, 
and thus he is matured for glory, 
and enters into his eternal joy, 
“like as a shock of corn cometh in, 
in its season.”” The hearts both of 
young and of aged saints are com- 
monly very soft and tender: and, 
doubtless, it is chiefly this peculiar 
correspondence of feeling between 
juvenile and old believers, which 
makes both desire each other’s con- 
versation, in preference to that of 
middle aged Christians. 

It is this love which forms the 
most eminent trait in the truly pious 
character. So says the apostle Paul. 
“ Now abide faith, hope, charity— 
these three; but the greatest of 
these is charity.” Oh that men 
would take this matter into their 
serious consideration! Be their 
knowledge of doctrinal and contro- 
versial theology ever so great, and 
however able and ready they may 

Voi. I.—Ch. Adv. 
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be, on every occasion, to display 
their stock of information; yet, 
without love to God, all their reli- 
gious intelligence is a mere bubble 
—a thing of no solidity nor value. 
Mere knowledge, transcendent as 
it may be, shall never carry a per- 
son into heaven—otherwise the 
devil would very soon stand high 
and glorious among the hosts of 
Fado Truly, if ever we enter 
the realms of bliss, we must be 
borne up thither on the wings of 
love. Why then is this greatest of 
all moral virtues so much under- 
rated and despised in the Christian 
community? Ignorance, no doubt, 
causes many in the church to mis- 
take the relative value of religious 
acquirements; and stubborn preju- 
dice will not allow the removal of 
the mistake, by having the igno- 
rance cured. Vanity, however, is 
perhaps the more prevalent cause 
of this common error: for men are 
very apt to magnily the lesser at- 
tainments which they have made, 
and underrate the greater attain- 
ments which they have not made; 
lest they be thought inferior to their 
neighbours. And some there are 
who seem to think that this love, 
which the scriptures represent as 
the pre-eminent characteristick of 
the Christian, is a sort of effeminate 
virtue; and that men manifest great 
weakness in cherishing it to any 
considerable degree. But, let the 
votaries of the world and mere pro- 
fessors of religion, imagine what 
they please on the subject, all ge- 
nuine saints love God supremely. 
There are two extremes into 
which men run on the subject of 
religion. The one is, to embrace, 
without examination for themselves, 
every thing received by their an- 
cestors; and thus rest their faith 
upon the basis of mere education 
and custom. The other is, to re- 


ject every thing connected with the 

religion of their forefathers, and of 

the age and place in which them- 

selves live; because, in the pleni- 
i 
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tude of their sagacity, they have 
found out that all religion is a cheat, 
and pious men are either knaves or 
fools. Aye, indeed, 


“The moles and bats in full assembly find, 

On special search, the keen-eyed eagle 
blind.” 

A. 


rR 


FOR THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, 


ON DIFFERENCES OF RELIGIOUS DE- 
NOMINATION IN FAMILIES. 


Mr. Editor—The following little 
narrative, if you think it worthy of 
insertion in your excellent miscel- 
lany, is at your service. It is 
founded in fact. My only doubt, 
however, whether you will think it 
deserving of a place, arises from the 
apprehension, that similar facts are 
so common, that few, perhaps, will 
consider them as entitled to atten- 
tion. But 1 commit the article to 
your candour. It is not judged ne- 
cessary to subjoin any reflections on 
the facts narrated, as those which 
are most important will probably 
occur to the mind of every reader. 

Yours, &c. Marirus. 


Lancaster County, Penn. 
Dec. 1823, 


Mr. W. M. was bred a Presbyte- 
rian. His father, and all his near 
relatives, for several generations, 
had belonged to that church; and 
were considered as highly impor- 
‘tant and very respectable members 
of ecclesiastical as well as civil so- 
ciety. He had been early taught to 
respect religion; and although his 
education, in many respects, had 
not been of the strictest sort, yet 
he was a constant attendant on 
publick worship; was remarkably 
grave and decorous in his whole de- 
“ogame was excelled by none in 
is neighbourheod in the prompt- 
ness, liberality,and zeal with which 
he contributed his proportion, and 
more than his proportion, for the 
support of Christian ordinances; and 


on the whole, more than promised to 
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make good the loss occasioned by 
his father’s premature decease. 

In a few years after engaging in 
business, having prospered exceed- 
ingly, he married. In forming this 
connexion, he was governed less by 
the dictates of sound wisdom and 
prudence, than by those of passion. 
He pleased his fancy; and he ask- 
ed few questions, and made few 
calculations as to other points. The 
lady whom he sought and obtained, 
was genteel, accomplished, amiable, 
and generally much respected. She 
belonged to an Episcopal family in 
the neighbourhood of his residence ; 
a family which had been long noted 
for its wealth, and still more for its 
high-toned and inflexible attach- 
ment to the Episcopal church. Al- 
though not pious, she had a vene- 
ration for religion in general, and 
partook largely of the feelings che- 
rished in her family, in regard to 
all churches but the Episcopal. 
These feelings, however, during the 
period of courtship, had never been 
offensively manifested to Mr. M. 
Mutual affection banished all 
thoughts of such subjects; and not 
even the most distant suspicion 
seemed to be entertained by either 
party, that any difficulty could pos- 
sibly arise afterwards from the dif- 
ferences of feeling which existed 
between them on the subject of re- 
ligion. Whether, among their ne- 
gotiations which preceded marriage, 
any explanations or adjustments 
were ever made in reference to this 
point, is unknown. One thing, how- 
ever, is certain, that they were no 
sooner married, than it became ap- 
parent to all their acquaintances, 
that they meant to continue to wor- 
ship in difterent charches, as here- 
tofore. At this time the writer of 
the present narrative lived next 
door to them, in the city of ——, 
the place of their residence. And 


he was often struck with seeing, 
what was to him not a little revolt- 
ing—a young couple who, as every 
body believed, really loved one ano- 
ther—when Sunday came, instead 
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of going to the house of God in com- 
pany, and there making their com- 
mon confessions, and imploring a 
common blessing,—turning their 
backs on each other at their door, 
and going off in different directions 
to worship God. It sometimes, of 
course, happened that they went to 
church in stormy weather. When 
this occurred, instead of being to- 
gether, to aid and protect each 
other against the rage of the’ ele- 
ments, they abandoned each other 
to struggle with the beating storm 
alone. Yet it was observed, that in 
bad weather they both more fre- 
quently staid at keine on the Sab- 
bath, than they probably would have 
done, if they could have been more 
completely companions in religion 
as well as in other things. Thus 
early and insidiously did a consi- 
deration, which, in the beginning, 
they in a great measure disregard- 
ed, commence a baneful influence 
on their habits and character. 

Things, however, went on pretty 
well until they became parents. 
Their first two children were daugh- 
ters. These, by a kind of common 
law in such cases, the mother had 
baptized by her own clergyman; 
and they were thenceforward con- 
sidered as pledged to the Episcopal 
church. The third child was a son, 
whom‘the father, according to the 
ordinary prescription of the same 
law, claimed as his ecclesiastical 
property, and had baptized by the 
pastor of his church. After these, 
they had, successively, three sons 
and four daughters, all of whom 
were disposed of, in regard to their 
dedication to God in infancy, on the 
same principle with those which have 
been already mentioned. Still the 
parents, though each perceived that 
the state and course of things as to 
this point, were different from what 
could be wished, were not, as yet, 
at all apprehensive of any material 
evil, as likely to arise from the plan 
which they were pursuing. 

When the children became old 
cnough to accompany their parents 
\ 


\ 
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to church, still further light began 
to be shed on the unhappy charac- 
ter of this plan. They began to 
act upon the principle that the x 5 
were always to accompany their fa- 
ther, and the girls their mother, to 
the house of God; and each ap- 
peared disposed to be pretty tena- 
cious on this point. It soon became 
apparent, however, that this was a 
very inconvenient system. Chil- 
dren from three or four to seven or 
eight years of age, ought certainly 
to be taken out to publick worship; 
but, at the same time, at this ten- 
der age they continually need a mo- 
ther’s eye, and a mother’s care. A 
thousand circumstances relating to 
their dress, their petulant humours, 
and their little wants, can be ma- 
naged by no one so quietly and pro- 
perly, especially in the house of 
God, as by a delicate and tender 
mother. ‘This was soon found to be 
the case. Mr. M. took his two 
eldest sons with him to church very 
punctually, for two or three Sun- 
days. But finding that he could 
not manage them comfortably, either 
to himself or to them, he became 
tired of his undertaking, and left 
them at home. At least this was 
the plan for a number of weeks, 
after he abandoned the practice of 
taking them with him. At length 
a painful accident, which proved 
injurious for life, and had like to 
have been fatal to one of the little 
boys, happening to him on Sunday, 
while the parents had gone to 
church, through the carelessness of 
a profligate servant, with whom he 
was unhappily left, they never af- 
terwards consented, in good wea- 
ther, to leave at home those who 
were old enough to accompany 
them. The boys, thenceforward, 
until they became ten or twelve 
years of age, uniformly accompa- 
nied their mother to the Episcopal 
church. 

Though neither of the parents 
became members in full commu- 
nion of the churches to which they 
respectively attached themselves . 
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yet they fully recognised the obli- 
gation they were under to teach 
their children the catechisms and 
the prayers. usually taught in the 
Presbyterian and the Episcopal 
churches. Mr.M. put into the hands 
of his sons the Westminster Shorter 
Catechism, which he had himself 
learned in childhood, and which was 
early consecrated in his memory 
and feelings. Mrs. M., in pursu- 
ance of the same system, direeted 
her daughters to commit to memo- 
ry, and to recite to her once a week 
at least, and sometimes daily, the 
catechism commonly used in the 
Protestant Episcopal church. Mr. 
M., in his theological creed, was an 
orthodox Calvinist, and wished his 
sons to be instructed in that sys- 
tem; though he by no means laid 
to heart the practical importance of 
the subject, in such a manner as to 
induce him to submit to the patient 
labour of instilling into their minds 
the principles which he believed. 
His wife, on the other hand, had 
been always accustomed to Armi- 
nian preaching, and entertained 
very strong prejudices against Cal- 
vinism. The consequence was, that 
she took no small pains to inculcate 
on her daughters the doctrines 
which she had imbibed. She some- 
times, indeed, heard her sons recite 
the Shorter Catechism: but this 
seldom occurred; and when it did, 
the remarks on her part which ac- 
companied the recitation, were ge- 
nerally calculated to fill them with 
prejudices against the little formu- 
fa which their father had instructed 
them to commit to memory. Thjs, 
of course, rendered the task of learn- 
ing their catechism less pleasant, 
and led eventually to a frequent re- 
mission of that task, particularly 
with the two younger sons. The 
eldest, who was peculiarly attached 
to his father, after arriving at the 
age of ten or eleven years, insisted 
on accompanying him to the Pres- 
byterian church, and uniformly con- 
tinued this practice. His younger 
brothers appeared to be so much 
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distracted and divided by different 
catechisms, and different modes of 
worship, that they seemed hardly 
to be satisfied what they ought to 
believe or do. All that docile, im- 
plicit confidence on the part-of chil- 
dren toward their parents, which is 
so desirable, and productive of so 
many advantages, especially so far 
as religion is concerned, seemed to 
be banished from the minds of these 
younger boys. ‘They saw their pa- 
rents constantly going to different 
places of worship, and believing and 
teaching very different doctrines ; 
and which to consider as entitled 
to their preference, they seemed 
scarcely able to decide. 

Dialogues sometimes occurred 7 
between the parents and their chil- | 
dren, and between the children | 
themselves, of no very equivocal | 
character, and which but too plain- | 
ly showed that the minds of the | 
children, and especially of the | 
younger of them, were by no means / 
in the most desirable state. “* Mam- 7 
ma,” said one of the little girls one | 
day, “ Mamma, why do you and 
Papa go to different churches? Do 


you worship different Gods?” “No, | 


my dear,” said Mrs. M., “ we wor- | 
ship the same God; we have only © 
ieee Seren of worship.” “ Well, © 
mamma,” said the little girl again, © 
“ which is the best church, yours or | 
papa’s?” “ Why, my dear,” re- | 
plied Mrs. M., “I, of course, think | 
mine the best, the same that I take © 
you to; but they are both very | 
good.” “ But, mamma, you ge | 
every where else with papa, and 7 
why not go with him, when he goer 
to love and serve God? I’m afraid, | 
mamma, that papa is not as good as 
you are, because he does not go te 
as good a church. Are you not 
afraid that God will bé angry with 
papa, and not love him?” 

These dialogues corresponded ip 
their character with others which 
now and then occurred between the 
children themselves. Take the fol- 
lowing as a small specimen. Whet 
the younger boys and -girls wert 
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talking among themselves, one Sa- 
turday afternoon, respecting the 
comparative excellence of their re- 
spective catechisms, one of the boys 
said, “Ah, miss, my catechism is 
better than yours. Dr. said 
last Sunday in the pulpit, that the 
Shorter Catechism was the best in 
the world. Now I am sure it is 
better than yours.” His sister re- 
plied, “I say it is not better than 
mine. It’s not half as good. Your 
catechism says wicked things: it 
says that God has foreordained 
whatsoever comes to pass. I heard 
mamma say the other day that that 
was a bad doctrine, and against the 
Bible. I am sorry Pa makes you 
commit to memory such siahed 
things.” ‘Their mother, hearing this 
conversation from an adjoining 
room, very wisely came in, and put 
a stop to it. 

When the second daughter of 
this couple was about five years of 
age, she was removed by death. 
When the question arose in what 
burying ground her remains should 
be interred, it gave rise to not a 
little painful discussion. Mr. M. 
wished them to be deposited in the 
cemetery which was attached to 
the church in which he usually wor- 
shipped, and where he expected 
that all that was mortal of himself 
would finally be laid. But his wife 
Opposed this with a degree of ur- 
gency and ardour of feeling, which 
surprised all who witnessed it, ex- 
cepting two or three of her more 
immediate relatives. She insisted 
on her daughter being buried in the 
ground adjacent to her own church; 
alleging that as she had been bap-* 
tized by a minister of that church, 
and usually attended worship in it, 
there seemed to be a propriety in 
that being the place of her inter- 
ment. She urged this with so much 
decision and perseverance, and with 
s0 many tears, that her husband, 
partly that he might not seem un- 
willing to gratify his wife, and 
partly to get rid of a controversy 
which, in the existing state of his 
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feelings was peculiarly distressin 

to him, yielded to her wishes, an 

the interment took place accord- 
ingly. 

About eighteen months after this, 
their youngest son died. He was 
a charming boy, of more than usual 
promise, and peculiarly dear to both 
his parents. They were bowed 
down under this dispensation of 
Providence, and almost overwhelm- 
ed. The question as to the place 
of interment again arose. It might 
have been supposed that, on the 
same principles with those on which 
the question had been before de- 
cided, it would now be deemed 
proper to acquiesce in the former 
wish of the father, and make choice 
of the burying ground attached te 
the church in which the dear little 
deceased had been baptized. But 
a host of feelings—and certainly 
not very unnatural or unreasonable 
ones—arose against this measure 
in the mind of Mrs. M. She could 
not bear the thought, that the re- 
mains of her beloved son should be 
separated from those of her equall 
beloved daughter. She, therefore, 
gave her husband no rest until she 
had carried her point a second time. 
He acquiesced; but the whole af- 
fair evidently left him in a state of 
feeling by no means calculated to 
promote conjugal affection or do- 
mestick harmony. 

Another circumstance gave rise 
to some uneasiness between this 
amiable and otherwise happy cou- 
ple. Mr. M. had, a short time be- 
fore his marriage, purchased a pew 
in his paternal church, at a very 
high price. And, as the support of 
the clergyman fell upon a few indi- 
viduals, the pew-rent for which he 
was annually called upon was also 
high. As his pecuniary circum- 
stances, though comfortable, were 
not affluent, he never felt himself 
able to make a similar purchase, 
and to pay a similar rent in another 
church. He therefore never bought 
a pew for his wife in the Episcopal 
church. He saw that she was well 
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accommodated in the pew occupied 
by her father’s family, and thought 
nothing further necessary. This, 
however, was not satisfactory to 
Mrs. M. The situation of that pew 
was not such as to gratify her fond- 
ness for splendour and fashion ; she 
wished for one of her own in a more 
conspicuous part of the church, and 
never felt satisfied that her wishes 
had not been more fully consulted 
on this point. Indeed her mortifi- 
cation on the subject was so fre- 

uently expressed, as to disclose 
that it formed a matter of no small 
uneasiness between herself and her 
husband. 

The character of the second son 
became early very unpromising. 
He was idle, fond of low company, 
and constantly on the watch to es- 
cape from the eyes of his parents. 
From the age of twelve to sixteen, 
he had been in the habit of accom- 

anying his father every Sabbath to 
publick worship. This placed him, 
for at least a part of every Sabbath, 
under parental inspection and con- 
trol. But about the time that he 
reached the latter age, his turn for 
vulgar, degrading dissipation, be- 
came still more apparent and morti- 
fying. He adopted every contriv- 
ance that he could think of, to avoid 
going to church at all. He at first 
excused himself to his father, from 
time to time, under the pretence of 
accompanying his mother to church; 
but generally slipped away from 
her at the church door, and spent 
the season of publick worship in 
some improper place. When this 
course had been for some time ac- 
quiesced in, or at least connived at, 
he then professed to alter his mind, 
and to be desirous of again return- 
ing to his father’s church; but only 
with the view of practising a simi- 
lar system of evasion. Each of his 
parents would have been more un- 
easy at this conduct, if each had 
not supposed, at least frequently, 
that he was with the other. If they 
had both been tegether at the same 
place of worship, this could not 
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have happened. But they were an 
example of a “house divided against 
itself ;’? and the consequences were 
more injurious, both to themselves 
and their children, than they were 
now willing to admit; though after- 
wards they saw and acknowledged 
it in all the bitterness of grief. This 
son went on from bad to worse, un- 
til, at the age of twenty, impatient 
of all control, he insisted on going 
to sea, and was never heard of 
more. 

Two of their daughters suffered 
by the unhappy division in the fa- 
mily, in a manner nearly similar. 


They had been uniformly in the 


practice, as was before hinted, of 
attending their mother’s church. 
When one of them was about se- 
venteen years of age, and the other 
about nineteen, they became pecu- 
liarly intimate with the young la- 
dies of a family, which was accus- 
tomed to worship in the same Pres- 
byterian church which their father 
frequented. These young ladies, 
though genteel and reputable, were 
gay, volatile, and inordinately fond 
of publickamusements. The daugh- 
ters of Mr. and Mrs. M. often be- 
sought their parents to let them go 
to church with these ladies, and to 
sit in their pew, as there was no fe- 
male in their father’s seat. This 
permission was seldom refused. 
They went accordingly. And there, 
removed from the observation of 
both their parents, they gradually 
fell into habits, which, though not 
at first grossly offensive, were yet 
regretted by the enlightened and 
reflecting friends of their parents. 
In their connexion with that family, 
and in the liberties which they took, 
more particularly in going to church 
with them, they were insensibly be- 
trayed into follies, and formed as- 
sociations, which led to conse- 
quences over which it were to be 
wished a veil could be forever 
drawn. Suilice it to say, that the 


wounds which had been before in- 
fiicted on their parents’ hearts, by 
the conduct of a profligate son, 
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were now opened again, and conti- 
nued to bleed as long as they lived, 
on account of these on 

The latter part of the lives of this 
respectable couple was by no means 
to be envied. They had less and 
less comfort, both in one another, 
and in their children—Their eldest 
son alone realized their hopes con- 
cerning him. Neither of them ever 
became united in full communion 
with the church: both of them, in- 
deed, and more particularly Mr. M. 
had seasons of much seriousness 
and anxiety on the subject of reli- 
gion, and more than once expressed 
a wish to make a publick profession 
of attachment to the Saviour. But 
their want of union in this great 
concern, always presented obsta- 
cles to their going forward. Each 
appeared reluctant to take a step 
in which the other could not unite. 
Thus they continued to the end of 
life, divided and comfortless. They 
died, as they had lived, without any 
decisive religious character. And 
even in “the house appointed for 
all living,” they were not united. 
Their remains were committed to 
the dust in different cemeteries. 
And their surviving children are 
monuments of the unhappiness of 
different religious denominations in 
families. 

(The author of the preceding 
narrative has not chosen te accom- 
pany it with any remarks, and the 
Editor will add but a few, and those 
expressed in a very summary man- 
ner. He chooses however to say, 
that he considers the narrative as 
calculated to exhibit to persons of 
all religious denominations, and 
equally to all, the lamentable evils 
which may ensue, because they have 
actually ensued, from a thoughtless 
or incautious contraction of mar- 
riage, with those of a different de- 
nomination from that in which the 
parties severally have themselves 
been educated. It is not, however, 
believed that it is always wrong, or 
inexpedient, for a man, or a woman, 
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to form the marriage relation with 
a person of another religious per- 
suasion; because there certainly are 
some instances of such marriages 
which have proved most happy to 
all the parties concerned. It is, 
notwithstanding, believed that such 
marriages are not generally expe- 
dient; that they are always in a 
high degree hazardous, when there 
has not been a distinct understand- 
ing on the subject before marriage, 
as to the course to be afterwards 
pursued ; and that inconvenience 
always, and often worse conse- 
quences, will follow, when from in- 
consideration, false delicacy, or blind 
passion, nothing has been agreed on 


between the parties, in regard to 


this momentous concern. 

It follows as the result of the 
whole, and as the practical use to 
be made of this monitory narrative, 
that it is ordinarily far best for 
men and women to form the mar- 
riage relation, in that religious de- 
nomination in which they have se- 
verally been educated—That when 
it is about to be otherwise formed, 
an explicit agreement should be 
made in regard to the system of 
conduct to be pursued after mar- 
riage ; and that a part of that sys- 
tem, with very few, if any excep- 
tions, should be, that the parties 
will worship together, and bring up 
their children in the same Christian 
denomination :—if this cannot be 
done conscientiously, the marriage 
connexion, it is probable, would bet- 
ter not be formed—That, in fine, ~ 
those who have married without a 
due consideration of this subject, 
should, as soon as they begin to ex- 
perience the evils exhibited by the 
narrative, come to a solemn pause 
at once; and if practicable, imme- 
diately unite in the same mode of 
worship, and the same system of 
religious instruction for their off- 
spring. , 

We remember once to have read 
a book, entitled “Religious Court- 
ship,”—a title by the way, which 
would have suited very well for 
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Mrs. Hannah More’s “ Celebs in 
Search of a Wife.’** If any of our 
correspondents will furnish us with 
a good paper on this subject, it shall 
have a ready insertion in the Chris- 
tian Advocate. | 


a 


FOR THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, 


LETTERS FROM AN AGED MINISTER OF 
THE GOSPEL TO HIS SON, ON THE 
DUTIES OF THE PASTORAL OFFICE. 


LETTER If. 


My dear Timothy—In my former 
letter [ dwelt at some length on the 
importance of personal piety in a 
gospel minister; both as it respects 
his individual comfort and his pub- 
lick usefulness. These two things, 
as I have already had occasion to 
show, are inseparably connected. 
What I propose therefore to make 
the subject of this letter, may be 
considered as bearing equally on 
both these points—I shall endea- 
vour to specify the principal means 
by which the personal piety of a mi- 
nister of the gospel may be cherish- 
ed, and by sk, at the same time, 
his usefulness will certainly be in- 
creased. ‘These means may, I think, 
be all comprehended in prayer, so- 
lemn meditation with wit iceitid- 
tion, and the devout reading of the 


- 


scriptures and the best treatises of 


practical piety. On each of these 
topicks [ must of necessity be brief: 
and indeed, as 1 am writing to one 
who is supposed not to need per- 
suasion to perform his duty, but 
enly to have it ciearly indicated, it 
would be out of place to say much 
in the way of argument or exhor- 
tation. 

1. Prayer. Every minister of the 
gospel ought unquestionably to be 
eminently “a devout man—praying 
always, with all prayer and suppli- 


* «The Christian Observer,” in re- 
viewing this work, said—“ We object 
first and vehemently to the title of these 
volumes.” Vol. vill. p, 120. 


Fes. 


cation in the Spirit, and watching 
thereunto with all perseverance, 
and supplication for all saints.” 
The spirit and fervency of prayer, 
which is the vital part of the duty, 
may perhaps be best cherished by 
different persons in different ways, 
Some may find it best to prolong 
the season of devotion whenever it 
is commenced, and others to have 
the seasons frequent, and not of 
long continuance. A regular and 
determinate method, however, of 
daily secret prayer, should be deli- 
berately adopted by all, and ob 
served with care and strictness. As 
a general rule, I think that a minis 
ter of the gospel ought to be on his 
knees in his closet, not less than 
three times a day. Nor ought he 
ever to attempt to address his 
Maker, without a few moments, at 
least, previously spent in solemn 
recollection of the nature of the 
act he is about to perform. It is 
worse than mere formality, it is 
nothing short of profaneness, to ad- 
dress the Deity without a reverend 
sense of his presence and of his 
glorious majesty. I need scarcely 
mention to you, that once, if not 
oftener, in the twenty-four hours, 
secret praver ought to be accom- 
panied with praise, or the use of 
sacred song, as well as with the 
reading of a portion of the word of 
God. 

But beside the stated daily sea- 
sons of private devotion, he who 
“ walks with God,”’ as every Chris- 
tian minister ought to do, will find 
his mind occasionally in a frame, 
which will strongly prompt him to 
wy out his soul in prayer. Then 
et him hasten to his retirement, or 
“shut to the door” of his study, if 
he is in it, and indulge the devout 
feelings and emotions of his heart, 
which may now enable him to 


“draw niGH unto God.”? Account 
these, my son, as happy moments, 
in which “the fervent effectual 


prayer of the righteous man, which 
availeth much,” seldom fails to be 
offered. Improve them, therefore. 
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whenever they occur—and the of- 
tener they occur the better. 

Ejaculatory prayer ought to be 
much practised by Christians in ge- 
neral, and especially by ministers 
of the gospel. it would be imprac- 
ticable to mention all the occasions 
that may call for this silent address 
of the soul to the Father of spirits. 
The occasions, indeed, may be as 
numerous as the incidents of life; 
and when there is no special oc- 
currence that calls to this duty, it 
is a sweet and delightful exercise 
for the soul to go forth unto “ God 
its exceeding joy.’ It was, I sup- 
pose, chiefly in this form of prayer 
that the Psalmist remembered and 
communed with his God upon his 
bed.—But [ must endeavour to be 
more compendious in what remains; 
for a good deal yet remains to be 
hinted at, on this topick. 

You ought never to choose a text 
for a sermon, without asking to be 
heaven-directed in the choice; and 
never to compose a sermon, without 
praying for divine assistance in the 
composition. 

Immediately before leaving your 
study for the pulpit, always pray 
for help from God in all the exer- 
cises before you, and for his special 
blessing on the whole service: and 
always on yourreturn to your house, 
after the solemnities of the sanc- 
tuary, again and immediately pray 
for a blessing on the services per- 
formed, and give thanks for the as- 
sistance experienced. 

Whenever you go out to visit 
your people, especially the sick, at 
least lift up your heart to God to 
gO with you, and to render your 
visit profitable to the family, or to 
the individual that is the object of 
the visit. If you have before you a 
difficult duty, such as the giving of 
advice, or the administering of re- 
proof, be more particular in asking 
aid, direction, and a happy issue. 

In ordinary circumstances, I 
would advise you to set apart a day, 
once a month, for special prayer ; 
and that your birth day, and New 
Vou. LI.—Ch. Adv. 
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Year’s day, should be regularly ob- 
served in the same manner. The 
appropriate exercises for these days 
you will consider for yourself. 

On special occurrences—of afftic- 
tion, of doubt in regard to duty, of 
important and difficult duties to be 
performed, of dangers to be encoun- 
tered, or of critical or discouraging 
circumstances ainong the people of 
your charge, observe a day of fast- 
ing and prayer. 

In all your prayers, both in your 
closet and your family, especially 
the former, let not the intercessory 
part be short or formal. Pray par- 
ticularly for your family, relations, 
friends, enemies, and the indivi- 
duals who have requested your re- 
membrance; as well as for the dear 
people of your charge, for revivals 
of religion, for the success of mis- 
sions, and for the spread of the gos- 
pel through the world. 

In reading the life of the late ex- 
cellent Dr. Thomas Scott, 1 was 
pleased, and I hope edified, to find 
that he had been particularly atten- 
tive to this part of duty, and thought 
it was that in which he had been the 
least deficient. Intercessory prayer, 
and the giving of thanks for mercies 
received, are in general less attend- 
ed to than they should be: 

On the whole, remember the 
maxim, “ Bene orasse, est bene stu- 
duisse ;* and be assured, that ex- 
perience will increase your confi- 
dence both in its truth and impor- 
tance. 

2. Serious meditation with self- - 
examination, are means happily 
adapted to cherish personal piety 
and promote ministerial usefulness. 
“My meditation of thee shall be 
sweet, I will rejoice in the Lord,” 
said the royal Psalmist: and it is 
worthy of particular notice, that se- 
veral of his psalms begin with 
meditation and end with prayer; 
and that others begin with prayer 
and terminate in devout reflec- 
tions. Is not this very instructive? 


* To pray well is to study well. 
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It strikes me as exceedingly natu- 
ral; and I believe that the expe- 
rience of eminent Christians would, 
if known, bear witness that their 
minds have, in this particular, been 
often exercised like the mind of Da- 
vid. Serious meditation is, in every 
view, a most profitable exercise. It 
makes a man wise and discerning, 
as wellas good, Yet I suspect it 
is less generally and systematically 
practised, than almost any other 
secret duty. The subjects of me- 
ditation are innumerable. Some of 
the chief are—the being and perfec- 
tions of God; his various and won- 
derful works; his worship; his pro- 
vidential dispensations,—towards 
ourselves especially; the astonish- 
ing wisdom of the plan of redemp- 
tion—the parties concerned in it, 
its effects in the world, our own in- 
terest in it, and the glory it will 
bring to God; more particularly 
the incarnation, labours, sufferings, 
death, resurrection and glorifica- 
tion of Christ; the wretched state 
of the world; the pitiable state of 
impenitent sinners; the nature of 
a work of grace on the heart; a re- 
view of our own lives as to mercies 
and chastisements; the future state 
of happiness and misery—But I can- 
not proceed. There are many other 
topicks of nearly the same interest 
and importance as those I have 
named. Baxter, .n his “Saints? 
Rest,”’ (in which there is a medita- 
tion on the employments and exer- 
cises of heaven, which is one of the 
most wonderful compositions in the 
English language) earnestly recom- 
mends the observance of a stated 
season for this duty, and mentions 
the twilight of the evening as fa- 
vourable to it. The Lord’s day 
evening, and your days of special 
prayer, will also be favourable sea- 
sons. But a mind disposed to pro- 
fitable and pious meditation, will 
not choose to be confined to any re- 
gular period, for its indulgence— 
Any unoccupied time may be plea- 
santly and profitably employed in 
this exercise. 


FEs. 


I have connected self-examina- 
tion with meditation, because the 
connexion seems to me natural, 
For example—You think over se- 
riously the transactions of the day. 
This is meditation. You mark what 
you have done, spoken, or felt, that 
was wrong or right, in matter or in 
manner—This is self-examination. 
And so in regard to preaching, vi- 
siting your people, reading: proper 
books, diligent employment of time, 
right improvement of opportunities 
to do good, what you thought or 
said or did, properly or improperly, 
in secret or in company, or in any 

ublick business. 

Always condemn yourself honest- 
ly and freely for what you perceive 
to have been amiss, ask forgiveness 
of God, and in his strength resolve 
on watchfulness and amendment. 
—Here it is obvious how personal 
duty and publick usefulness will 
be promoted by the same means. 

On the examination of yourself in 
regard to the reality of your reli- 
gion and growth in grace, I have 
spoken in my former letter; and 
shall only add here, that this will 
be a proper part of the employment 
of Sabbath evenings, prayer days, 
and sacramental seasons; and yet 
that it should by no means be con- 
fined to those occasions. 

3. Reading the scriptures devout- 
ly, with the best treatises of prac- 











tical piety, will greatly tend to pro- 


fit both yourself and your people. 
As the study 
ought to be, a principal part of the 

rofessional business of a clergyman 
in his study, there is danger that he 
will insensibly make the reading of 
the scriptures, and the discovery of 
their true import,a mere intellectual 
employment. The danger of this is 
indeed considerable. Be’sure then, 
at least once a day, to read a chap- 
ter devoutly. Lay aside all criti- 
cism. Think that the Divine Spirit 
is now speaking to you in the pas- 
sage read; and let it instruct you, 
warn you, reprove you, direct you, 
comfort you. Be familiar with the 
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promises of God, and act faith on 
them continually. Read the epis- 
tles to Timothy and Titus very fre- 
quently, and meditate on every sen- 
tence, and almost on every word 
that they contain. 

To systematick theology and all 
that is connected with it, as well 
as to Biblical criticism, you know 
that 1 am no enemy. But [ am 
persuaded, that the ministers of the 

ospel do not generally read enough 
of the best books of practical piety. 
More of such reading would not 
only warm their own hearts, and 
quicken their diligence in their 
work, but would really afford them 
some of their best aids, both for pul- 
pit preparation and for private con- 
versation. Always, therefore, have 
some book of this kind in reading. 
[ shall not name particular authors, 
but only say, that you must go back 
a century and more, for many of 
the best in our language. 

Such, then, my Seas son, are the 
means to be used, and the course to 
be pursued, to cherish personal pie- 
ty; and, as equally adapted to the 
purpose,to extend your usefulness in 
the church. The use of these means 
will unquestionably quicken your 
zeal and diligence, and increase 
your readiness for every good word 
and work. But this is not all. They 
will render you really better quali- 
fied and furnished than you would 
otherwise be, for all your. ministe- 
rial duties. You will understand 
them better, you will enter into 
them more skilfully, more fully, 
and more expertly; so that it will 
be seen, and felt, and acknowledg- 
ed, by those to whom you minister, 
both that your heart is in your 
work, and that you are “a work- 
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man that needeth not to be ashamed, 
rightly dividing the word of truth.” 
And above all, it will ensure the 
Divine blessing on your labours, 
without which you know that the 
will never be effectual; but wit 
which, it is equally certain, that 
your success will be great and your 
reward be infinite. 

On reviewing what I have now 
written, I clearly perceive that 
the course I have marked out, 
if made known to _ formalists, 
whether among the clergy or the 
laity, would be condemned as a 
course of monkish austerity, or at 
least as one which recommends an 
attempt to be “righteous over 
much.” But,—I was going to say, 
that this is as it should be. I will 
rather say, that this is as it always 
was, and always will be. Those 
who know not the pleasures of a 
holy life by experience, always re- 
volt at any thing like a just de- 
scription or recommendation of it. 
Their censure, therefore, may be 
considered at least as a presump- 
tion, in favour of the course I have 
delineated. I am perfectly satis- 
fied, that every faithful minister of 
the gospel does in fact lament that 
his practice has not been more 
fully conformed than it actually 
has been, to a system, such in sub- 
stance as that which I have here re- 
commended ; and would testify that 
he has lived most pleasantly and 
done most good, when he has ap- 
proximated it the mostnearly. May | 
it be yours, my son, to reduce it to 
practice more exactly and uniform- 
ly than has ever been done, I un- 
feignedly regret to say, by your at- 
fectionate father, 
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MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF CALVIN. 
(Concluded from p. 20.) 


“In the first place, let it be re- 
membered that the fate of Servetus 


was approved by the majority of ce- 
lebrated ecclesiastics amongst the 
reformed of those times; and that 
those who are not mentioned, did 
not think of blaming it: it was also 
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sanctioned by the churches of Swit- 
zerland, who even recommended it. 
Let it be farther remarked, that 
Castalio, the avowed enemy of Cal- 
vin, was the only person who had 
the courage to espouse the cause of 
Servetus, and of the heretics, in a 
Dissertation, in which it is consi- 
dered, ‘ By what right, or with what 
advantage, heretics may be re- 
strained, or capitally punished.’ 
And let it be observed, he was 
afraid to put his name to it, though 
he resided at Basil, and therefore 
took the name of Beliius. From 
this circumstance it is evident, that 
the doctrine which he so properly 
defended was generally condemned 
by the publick tribunals, and that it 
exposed its defenders to severe pe- 
nalties. 

“It had long been the custom at 
Geneva, to proceed with violence 
against heretics. In the year 1536, 
several persons were deprived of 
their freedom who did not embrace 
the received doctrine: from the year 
1541, the Consistory possessed the 
right of forcing the magistrates and 
the people to continue faithful to 
the holy doctrine, and to observe 

ood morals. In 1558, Gentilis es- 
caped death only by retraction, 
though it was known to be feigned ; 
and Calvin, in @ letter which he 
wrote at that time, observed, ‘ Ser- 
vetus, by a recantation, might have 
averted his punishment: i would 
have it attested that my hostility 
was not so deadly; but that by hu- 
mility alone, had he not been de- 
prived of his senses, he might have 
saved his life; but I know not how 
to account for his conduct without 
supposing him to have been seized 
with a fatal insanity, and to have 
plunged himself headlong into 
ruin.* From this fragment it ap- 


* “Mutando mentem peenas a se aver- 
tere potuisset Servetus : hoc testatum volo 
me non ita capitaliter infestuin quin lici- 
tum fuerit vel sola modestia, nisi mente 
privatus foret, vitam redimere; sed nescio 
quod dicam, nisi fatali vesania fuisse cor- 
reptyim, et se precipitem jaceret.”’ 


Fes, 


pears that Servetus might have re- 
tracted ; that Calvin wished him to 
do it; that he was grieved that the 
retraction was not made: it is also 
evident that the Council furnished 
him with occasions of so doing; that 
they descended to theological con- 
versations, in which they endea- 
voured to instruct him; but he per- 
sisted in defending his opinions in 
a blasphemous manner; so that if 
Servetus was condemned, it was be- 
cause he was not afraid of exposing 
himself to it, since he was acquaint- 
ed with the existence of the laws 
which threatened him, and, inde- 
pendently of those Jaws, could not 
have been brought to trial; but, as 
the Council could not violate them 
to absolve him, neither could they 
change them to mitigate his punish- 
ment; these laws equally opposed 


the desire of the Council to com- | 


mute the punishment into banish- 
ment, and the efforts of Calvin to 
render it less cruel. 

“The civil and ecclesiastical ju- 
risprudence of the tribunals with 
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respect to heresy, was undoubtedly | ~ 


grossly inconsistent with the spirit 
of Christianity, and the principles 
of equity. But if we could transport 
ourselves into that age, and contem- 
plate the circumstances in which 
Calvin was placed, divesting our 
minds of prejudice, we should no 
doubt perceive that the sentence 
was that of the civil judges, and 
that they strictly followed the ordi- 
nary course of the law; that Calvin 
followed the judgment of all the ec- 
clesiastics of his time, and complied 
with the sanguinary laws of every 
country in Europe against heretics. 

“It cannot, however, be denied, 
that in this instance Calvin acted 
contrary to the benignant spirit of 
the gospel. It is better to drop 2 
tear over the inconsistency of hu- 
man nature, and to bewail those in- 
firmities which cannot be justified. 
He declares that he acted conscien- 
tiously, and publickly justified the 
act. Cranmer acted the same part 


towards the poor Anabaptists in the 
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reign of Edward VI. This doctrine 
they had learnt at Rome, and it is 
certain, that, with a very few excep- 
tions, it was at this time the opinion 
of all parties.* The apostles John 
and James would have called down 
fire from heaven; Calvin and Cran- 
mer kindled it on earth. This, how- 
ever, is the only fault alleged against 
Calvin; but, ‘ Let him that is with- 
out sin cast the first stone.’ 

« «Tt ought, however,’ says a sen- 
sible writer, ‘to be acknowledged, 
that persecution for religious prin- 
ciples was not at that time peculiar 
to any party of Christians, but com- 
mon to all, whenever they were in- 
vested with civil power. It was a 
detestable error; but it was the 
error of the age. They looked upon 
heresy in the same light as we look 
upon those crimes which are inimi- 
cal to the peace of civil society; 
and, accordingly, proceeded to pun- 
ish heretics by the sword of the 
civil magistrate. If Socinians did 
not persecute their adversaries so 
much as Trinitarians, it was be- 
cause they were not equally invest- 
ed with the power of doing so. 
Mr. Lindsay acknowledges, that 
Faustus Sucinus himself was not 
free from persecution in the case 


* «The author of the Memoirs of Li- 
terature says, ‘If the religion of Protes- 
tants depended on the doctrine and con- 
duct of the Reformers, he should take care 
how he published his account of Servetus; 
but as the Protestant Religion is entirely 
founded on Holy Scripture, so the defaults 
of the Reformers ought not to have any ill 
influence on the Reformation. The doc- 
trine of non-teleration, which obtained in 
the sixteenth century, among some Pro- 
testants, was that pernicious error which 
they had imbibed in the Church of Rome; 
and, I believe I can say, without doing any 
injury to that church, that she is, in a 
great measure, answerable for the execu- 
tion of Servetus. If the Roman Catholics 
had never put any person to death for the 
sake of religion, I dare say that Servetus 
had never been condemned to die in any 
Protestant city. Let us remember, that 
Calvin, and all the magistrates of Geneva 
in the year 1553, were born and bred up 
in the Church of Rome: this is the best 
apology that can be made for them.’— 
Biographia Evangelica, vol. ii. p. 42.” 
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of Francis David, superintendant 

of the Unitarian Churches in Tran- 

sylvania. David had disputed with 

Socinus on the invocation of Christ, 

and died in prison in consequence 

of his opinion, and some offence 

taken at his supposed indiscreet 
propagation of it from the pulpit. 
‘Il wish I could say,’ adds Mr. 
Lindsay, ‘that Socinus, or his 
friend Blandrata, had done all in 
their power to prevent his commit- 
ment, or procure his release after- 
wards.’ ‘The difference between 
Socinus and David was very slight. 
They both held Christ to be a mere 
man. The former, however, was for 
praying to him; which the latter, 
with much greater consistency, dis- 
approved. Considering this, the 
persecution to which Socinus was 
accessary was as great as that of 
Calvin; and there is no reason te 
think, but that if David had differed 
as much from Socinus as Servetus 
did from Calvin, and if the civid 
magistrates had been for burnin 

him, Socinus would have concurre 

with them. To this it might be 
added, that the conduct of Socinus 
was marked with disingenuity: in 
that he considered the opinion of 
David in no very heinous point of 
light; but was afraid of increasing 
the odium under which he and his 
party already lay, among other 
Christian churches. 

“It was the opinion, that erro- 
neous religious principles are pun- 
ishable by the civil magistrate, that 
did the mischief, whether at Gene- 
va, in Transylvania, or in Britain; 
and to this, rather than to Trinita- 
rianism, or to Unitarianism, it ought 
to be imputed.””* 


— 
FOR THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. 
THE MISSIONARY. 
Jounson’s definition of a mis- 
sionary is, “One sent to propagate 


* “See Calvinistic and Socinian Sys 
tems examined and compared, by Andrew 
Fuller, 2d edit. p. 146.” 
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the gospel.” He derives the word 
from the French Missionaire. But 
its original derivation is manifestly 
from the Latin missio, and this 
from the verb mitto, to send. Lately 
we have seen some pertinent obser- 
vations on the resemblance between 
the apostolick and missionary cha- 
racters. But we wish to remark 
further, that the very terms Apostle 
and Missionary, abstractly consi- 
dered, signify exactly the same 
thing; the former being derived 
from the Greek verb axocrsAaw, to 
send, and the latter from the Latin 
verb, already mentioned, of the 
same import. Had therefore the 
original of the New Testament been 
Latin, instead of Greek, we should 
probably have had the word missus, 
missionary, instead of azecreAres, 
apostle, in every place where the 
latter word appears ; for in the best 
Lexicons, and Latin translations of 
Greek writers, the first and most 
exact signification of ersadw, and its 
compound ererreAaw, will be found 
to be mitto. An apostle and a mis- 
sionary then, in the original signi- 
fication of the terms, have not mere- 
ly a resemblance, but an entire iden- 
tity of character. 

The term Apostle has, we know, 
come by use to denote almost ex- 
clusively* one of those who were 
immediately commissioned and sent 
forth by Christ, and invested with 
miraculous powers; and it is also 
true, that this order of men, as we 
believe, were peculiar to the first 
age of the church, and have never 


* This confined meaning of the word 
anxertoAres, apostle, to denote one of the 
twelve, is not derived from the usage of 
the New Testament in the original. Many 
others beside the ¢we/ve are there express- 
ly denominated #%e@70A01, apostles. Thus 
Acts xiv. 14, Barnabas, as well as Paul, is 
called an apostle, in the common transla- 
tion. And 2 Cor. viii. 23, “*the messen- 
gers of the churches” are, in the original, 
am%ogtoAe:, “apostles of the churches.” 
And Phil. ii. 25, “Epaphroditus—your 
messenger,” is in the Greek, exerto)oy, 
your apostle: and so in several other pas- 
s¥ges. 
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since had any legitimate successors 
in office and in ecclesiastical autho- 
rity. Still, in being sent forth to 
evangelize the world, they were 
missionaries; and in all worthy 
missionaries, from their days to our 
own, they have had such successors 
as were intended by the great Head 
of the church when he said, “ Lo I 
am with you alway, even to the end 
of the world.” In a word, the real 
difference between the primitive 
apostles and pious modern mission- 
aries, is this only—the former were 
sent forth to propagate the gospel 
with extraordinary, the latter with 
ordinary powers and endowments. 

We have no doubt that every 
duly authorized and faithful minis- 
ter of the gospel, holds his commis- 
sion under his Saviour’s warrant; 
and on this ground may freely plead 
the gracious promise to which we 
have referred. But that a faithfu! 
missionary, who goes to the desti- 
tute, or to the heathen, possesses 
the most distinguished ministerial 
character, both in the eye of God 
and of men who judge according to 
the divine oracles, we have as little 
doubt. Entertaining these senti- 
ments, we were truly and highly 
gratified to find them possessed and 
avowed, more than a century ago, 
by a primate of the English church. 
Archbishop Wakg, in a letter to the 
first Christian missionaries in the 
East Indies, which is dated* “ From 
our Palace at Lambeth, January, 
A. D. 1719,” has the following in- 
teresting paragraphs. 


“ Let others indulge in a ministry, if not 
idle, certainly less laborious, among Chris- 
tians at home. Let them enjoy in the bo- 
som of the Church, titles and honours, ob- 
tained without labour and without danger. 
Your praise it will be (a praise of endless 
duration on earth, and followed by a just 
recompense in heaven) to have laboured 
in the vineyard which yourselves have 
planted; to have declared the name of 
Christ, where it was not known before: 
and through much peril and difficulty to 
have converted to the faith those, among 
whom ye afterwards fulfilled your minis- 


ws 


* See Christian Observer, vol. vi. p. 609. 
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try. Your province, therefore, Brethren, 
your office, I place before all dignities in 
the church. Let others be Pontiffs, Pa- 
triarchs, or Popes; let them glitter in pur- 
ple, in scarlet, or in gold; let them seek 
the admiration of the wondering multi- 
tude, and receive obeisance on the bend- 
ed knee. Ye have acquired a better name 
than they, and a more sacred fame. And 
when that day shall arrive when the chief 
Shepherd shall give to every man accord- 
ing to his work, a greater reward shall be 
adjudged to you. Admitted into the glo- 
rious society of the Prophets, Evangelists, 
and Apostles, ye, with them shall shine, 
like the sun among the lesser stars, in the 
kingdom of your Father, for ever. 

«Since then se great honour is now giv- 
en unto you by all competent judges on 
earth, and since so great a reward is laid 
up for you in heaven; go forth with ala- 
crity to that work, to the which the Holy 
Ghost hath called you.” 

“Oh, happy men! who, standing be- 
fore the tribunal of Christ, shall exhibit so 
many nations converted to his faith by 
your preeceng: happy men! to whom it 
shall be Pag to say before the assembly 
of the whole human race, ‘ Behold us, O 
Lord, and the children whom thou hast 
given us;’ happy men! who being justi- 
fied by the Saviour, shall receive in that 
day the reward of your labours, and also 
shall hear that glorious encomium, ‘ Well 
done, good and faithful servants, enter 
ye into the joy of your Lord.’ ” 

Having seen that the apostolick 
and missionary character is in sub- 
stance the same, we now add, that 
a greater than Perer or Pavt, is 
here. The Lord Jesus Curisr him- 
self, is ve called an apostle, 
or missionary, Heb. iii. 1: “ Where- 
fore, holy brethren, partakers of the 
heavenly calling, consider the apos- 
tle and high priest of our profession, 
Christ Jesus”? And CampsBeci 
translates John x. 36: “Do ye 
charge him with blasphemy, whom 
the Father hath consecrated his 
apostle to the world:’? And John 
xvil. 3, “ Now this is life eternal to 
know thee, the only true God, and 
Jesus the Messiah, thy apostle :” 
And the 18th verse of the same 
chapter, “As thou hast made me 
thy apostle to the world, I have 
made them my apostles to the 
world.” If the reader would see 
‘he strong ground on which the jus- 
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tice of this translation rests, he ma 
find it by consulting Dr. Campbell’s 
note on the passage. But, in truth, 
the common English version, which 
is exceedingly faithful, is equally 
adapted to this end, if its manifest 
purport be carefully considered. It 
was the authoritative sending of the 
twelve favourite disciples of our 
blessed Lord, which constituted 
them his apostles; and in the last 
quoted wer he distinctly repre- 
sents himself as being sent into the 
world by the Father, in the very 
same manner in which they were 
sent into the world by himself. “As 
thou hast sent me into the world, 
even so have I also sent them into 
the world.” It appears then—and 
with what wonder, admiration, gra- 
titude and praise should we con- 
template the astonishing fact !— 
that Christ Jesus, the eternal Son 
of God, was the first and pre-emi- 
nent apostle, or missionary. He 
was sent, and cheerfully came—a 
missionary from Heaven to earth; 
from the bosom of the Father, to our 
miserable, guilty and ruined world. 
He came to proclaim “ peace on 
earth and good will toward men,” or 
to preach the gospel, the good news 
of salvation, which is of precisely 
the same import. He was occupied 
with his mission for more than thir- 
ty years; and in several of the last 
years of its continuance, he travel- 
led several times, on foot, through 
the whole land of Israel, labouring 
by day and by night, and often “ not . 
knowing where to lay his head.” 
He perdorned the most astonishing 
acts of kindness and benevolence 
wherever he went, and always pro- 
claimed the good news which he 
came to publish. He endeavoured 
to persuade all descriptions of the 
a high and low, rich and poor, 
earned and ignorant, moral and 
immoral, to avail themselves of the 
benefits and blessings of the gospel. 
At length he finished his mission, 
by laying down his life “a ransom 
for many”—making a complete 
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atonement for the sins of his people 
to the end of the world. 

It also appears that the Redeemer 
chose a certain number of his disci- 
ples to be statedly with him, during 
the three last years of his mission, 
that they might be instructed and 
prepared for the work to which he 
had destined them; and that the 
very night in which he was betrayed 
to be crucified, and in his last inter- 
cessory prayer to his heavenly Fa- 
ther, he declared that he had con- 
stituted them apostles, or missiona- 
ries, in the same manner as he had 
been constituted himself. He re- 
newed and ratified this constitution 
after his resurrection from the dead, 
in the formal commission and com- 
mand, “ Go ye therefore, and teach 
all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost; teaching 
them to observe all things whatso- 
ever | have commanded you.” It 
further appears, that by a gracious 
promise, which accompanied and 
closed the commission to those who 
were originally appointed, it was 
their Lord’s intention that there 
should be a succession of missiona- 
ries “to the end of the world:” 
that, accordingly, they did appoint 
and commission holy and faithful 
men to be their successors, when 
they should be called away by death; 
and that one of them, under the 
guidance of inspiration, left an in- 
junction to a favourite missionary, 
whom he had himself ordained, in 
these words, “The things which 
thou hast heard of me, among many 
witnesses, commit thou to faithful 
men, who shall be able to teach 
others also.’ 

It is believed that the following 
inferences follow legitimately from 
the statement now made. 

1. That every minister of the 
gospel should consider himself as 
sent of Christ, to render missionary 
services: that these services are to 
be performed, by a settled pastor, 
chiefly, but not exclusively, among 


the people of his charge: that set- 
tled pastors are bound to supply 
places destitute of the gospel by 
their personal labours, to the ut- 
most of their power; and bound to 
advocate and aid missions to the 
Heathen, Mahometans, and Jews, 
with all their exertions, influence, 
and means of whatever kind. 

2. That no one ought to devote 
his life to the missionary vocation, 
without a diligent, careful, and com- 
petent preparation for that voca- 
tion. ‘The apostles were thus pre- 
pared by Christ; Timothy was thus 
prepared by the apostle Paul; and 
was commanded to see that his suc- 
cessors were thus prepared. 

3. That a well qualified and 
faithful missionary to “the dark 
places of the earth,” is the most 
eminent and distinguished of the 
ambassadors or ministers of Christ. 
He is primus inter pares.* He pos- 
sesses the highest and most honour- 
able station in the church militant. 
He needs, of course, a high degree 
of grace, and especially of the grace 
of humility and self-denial ; not 
only that he may “not be exalted 
above measure”’ by his office, but 
that he may bear patiently all the 
trials, and perform all the laborious 
duties and humbling services, which 
he must perform if he is faithful to 
his trust. Accordingly, it has been 
ever found, that faithful and suc- 
cessful missionaries have been men 
of eminent piety, and of great hu- 
mility and self-denial. 

4. That every professing Chris- 
tian ought to regard missionary en- 
terprises as the most important 
concerns on earth. It was, as we 
have seen, on such an enterprise, 
and to organize a system of such 
enterprises, extending to the end of 
the world, that the Son of God came 
from heaven, and spent among ene- 
mies and persecutors, a life of la- 
bour, humiliation, and self-denial, 
and at last died a death of infamy 


* First among equals. 
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extreme, and of agony inconceiva- 
ble. There is no other imaginable 
object, however benevolent in it- 
self, for which the Son of God would 
have done this, or for which it would 
have been necessary that he should 
doit. From his throne in heaven, 
he could have given the command, 
as he now gives it, and empires 
would have risen or fallen, nations 
have been emancipated, slaves have 
become freemen, wise laws have 
been enacted, and social happiness, 
in every form, have been effectual- 
ly advanced. But to redeem and 
evangelize a world, it behoved him 
to come in person into that world; 
and to labour and suffer and die. 
This, therefore, is the most import- 
ant concern or cause in the world 
—the greatest in its design, the no- 
blest in its nature, and the happiest 
in its effects. Every real Christian 
is solemnly enlisted to support this 
cause, and to endeavour its exten- 
sion, by the exertion of all his pow- 
ers and the employment of all his 
means. If he refuse to do this, 
he acts beneath his character, he 
dishonours his profession, he diso- 
beys his Saviour, he violates his 
covenant vows. He is not to 
consider this as a by-business, but 
the main concern of life. He is, 
therefore, not to content himself 
with giving it a cold good wish, 
and a pittance of his property. He 
is to be more anxious for its suc- 
cess than for the success of any 
other cause or business. He is to 
pray for it when he lies down and 
when he rises up; he is to counte- 
nance and recommend it by the 
whole weight of his character and 
influence; he is to plead for it with 
all the eloquence he possesses; he 
is to defend it with all his ener- 
gies, and in opposition to all the 
scorn and hostility of its enemies; 
and he is to contribute to it liberal- 
ly, and cheerfully, and joyous! y—of 
his abundance, if he possess abun- 
dance, and if poverty be his lot, 
every mite that of his poverty he can 
Save and spare. EVANGELIST. 


Vox. IL—Ch. Adv. 


Lhe Praise of God. 


FOR THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. 


“Te Regem Dominumque canam, dum 
lucida volvet 
Lucidus astra polus, 
Et unicum colam Deum. 
Luce canam te, nocte canam te; nulla 
carebit 
Laudibus hora tuis, 
Rerum Creator et salus.”—Bucnanan. 
The whole universe, material as 
well as spiritual, was called into ex- 
istence for the purpose of manifest- 
ing and declaring the glory of God. 
This grand object is attained in dif 
ferent methods, according to the 
different nature of various beings. 
The irrational part of the vast crea- 
tion praises the Most High by af- 
fording indications of his power and 
glory, and thus conducting more 
exalted beings up to the great First 
Cause. But intellectual creatures 
have a higher office; it is their pro- 
vince not only to perceive the ex- 
istence of God, but to adore and 
praise him. They are endowed 
with faculties by which they may 
see in some measure the character 
of their Maker, and with powers fo: 
proclaiming his praise, and magni 
fying his glorious name. | 
Such, however, is the degraded 
state of that race of intelligences 
to which we belong, that this great 
end of their being is generally for- 
gotten and  disregarded—every 
other object is preferred before it. 
An agonizing struggle is required 
to unlink the mind from the massy 
fetters that chain it to earth, and 
no inherent power can give it suffi- 
cient buoyancy to make it mount,. 
in acts of worship, towards the seat 
of the Almighty. Its tatses are 
vitiated, so that sin seems sweet, 
and the soul closes its eyes upon 
God, and will not be persuaded 
that he is infinitely lovely, but per- 
tinaciously continues to fasten its 
longing regards and warmest af- 
fections upon the objects which 
gratify that host of unrighteous de- 
sires which gained access at the 
fall. 
But thanks be rendered to our 
God, that all the natives of our 
K 
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world are not left in this state of 
degradation and ruin. There is a 
scattered and despised people even 
on this globe (which we would fain 
hope is the only province of our 
King’s dominions which has for- 
saken its allegiance), even here 
there is a race whom God has 
chosen as the heralds of his charac- 
ter and attributes; whom he has 
called by his name, and permitted 
to commune with himself. The 
adopted child of grace is sometimes 
enabled to see things as they really 
exist, and to estimate justly the 
pleasures which are the idols of 
the ungodly; to perceive their emp- 
tiness, their inadequacy to render 
happy a soul born from heaven, 
and to catch a transient but enrap- 
turing glimpse of the divine loveli- 
ness. The sight is transforming, 
and the soul seems to beam forth, 
as if by reflection, some faint re- 
semblance of the brightness of Je- 
hovah, and to be changed into the 
same image. At such a moment, 
the world, as it regards his percep- 
tions, is annihilated; or rather he 
is dead to all carnal impressions, 
and is alive to nothing but that 
flood of bliss poured out upon him 
by the blessed Spirit. 

It is then that the Christian is 
prompted to cry out, as did David, 
« T will extol thee, my God, O King; 
and I will bless thy name for ever 
and ever. Praise ye the Lord. 
Praise the Lord, O my soul. While 
I live I will praise the Lord: I will 
sing praises unto my God while I 
have any being !”’ 

Words are insufficient to express 
the amount of praise which he de- 
sires to send forth towards his 
Lord; and the little tribute of af- 
fectionate adoration which he is 
able to embody in the barren lan- 
guage of earth, seems so insignifi- 
cant, so disproportioned to the ob- 

ject praised, that he invokes all 


created things to join in his an-” 


The Praise of God. 
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‘Speak ye who best can tell, ye sons of 
light, 
Angels; for ye behold him, and with 


songs, 
And choral symphonies, day without 


night, 

Circle his throne rejoicing; ye in heaven; 

On earth join all ye creatures to extol 

Him first, him last, him midst, and with. 
out end.”—MILTon, 


Or in the words of the Royal 
Saint whom the Christian poet has 
in these lines imitated, “ Praise ye 
him, sun and moon; praise ye him, 
all his hosts. Praise him ye hea- 
ven of heavens.—Praise him in the 
heights. Praise ye him, all his 
angels; praise ye him, all his 
hosts!”—And as he rises in the 
work of praise, faith adds new pi- 
nions to his spirit, till he loses 
sight of all things below, and seems 
to inhale that etherial atmosphere 
in which the spirits of the just re- 
side, 

This subject is one which from 
the nature of the Eternal, stretches 
to infinity, and cannot be fully un- 
folded by a mortal. The act of 
which we speak, is the highest con- 
ceivable employment that a crea- 
ture can attempt. Who can de- 
scribe the glories of the unsearcha- 
ble God? It would be impiety in 
the most transcendently glorious 
seraph to pretend to determine how 
much praise God deserves. It 
would exceed the abilities of Ga- 
briel to inform us of the bliss ex- 
perienced in the work of celestial 
adoration. How low then must be 
our conceptions of its nature! What 
can we know, creatures of yester- 
day, blinded by sin—hemmed in by 
the obstructions of this world of 
sense. 

To adore God in a perfect man- 
ner, a proper view of his character 
is necessary. Alas, how then in 
this life can we ever do more than 
lisp his praise? His image reaches 
us faint and distorted, as a ray 
transmitted from one to another of 


them, and implores the assistance a thousand imperfect mirrors. Not 


of sinless beings. 


that he is left without a witness, 
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for the heaven, and the earth, and 
all nature whisper something of his 
glories; and revelation pourtrays 
his character with truth, as far as is 
necessary for our present uses. 
But the loveliest scene is gazed 
upon in vain at midnight. Unless 
the Spirit of God supply us with 
light, all the picture is to us a 
blank. And even when through free 
acts of favour this heavenly book 
is rendered luminous, our minds 
see obscurely and in part, like a 
diseased eye, to which the most en- 
chanting prospect is tinged with 
false hues, and enveloped in delu- 
sive mists. 

If exalted exercises of praise to 
God be then so difficult of attain- 
ment, and so little known, and yet 
so important and delightful, let us 
strive to acquire deeper impres- 
sions of our defects in this divine 
science; let us wrestle with the 
Angel of the Covenant for heaven- 
ly aid. Let us employ ourselves 
in humble efforts to praise God 
aright, according to the measure of 
our present powers and knowledge, 
and let us look forward with brighter 
and more longing anticipations to 
that state of purity and happiness, 
where they rest not day nor night 
saying “ Holy, holy, holy Lord God 
Almight¥! which was, and is, and 
is to come.” CypRIAN, 


ANECDOTES OF NEWTON. 


_ The following anecdotes of the 
iate Rev. Joun Newron, have re- 
cently been published. in Britain. 
We believe they are not to be found 


in any of the printed collections of 
his works. 


Two or three years before the 
death of this eminent servant of 
Christ, when bis sight was become 
so dim, that he was no longer able 
to read, an aged friend and brother 
in the ministry, now living, called 
on him to breakfast. Family prayer 
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succeeding, the portion of scripture 
for the day was read to him. It 
was taken out of Bogatsky’s Golden 
Treasury: “ By the grace of God, 
Iam what Iam.” It was the pious 
man’s custom on these occasions, 
to make a short familiar exposition 
on the passage read. After the 
reading of this text, he paused for 
some moments, and then uttered 
the following affecting soliloquy :-— 
“Tam not what J ought to be! Ah! 
how imperfect and deficient !—I am 
not what I wish to be! I ‘abhor 
what is evil,’ and I would cleave to 
what is good!’"—I am not what I 
hope to be!—Soon, soon, I shall 
vm off mortality; and with morta- 
ity all sin and imperfection! Yet, 
though I am not what I ought to be, 
nor what I wish to be, nor what I 
hope to be, I can truly say, I am 
not what I once was—a slave to sin 
and Satan; and I can heartily join 
with the apostle, and acknowledge ; 
By the grace of God, Iam what I 
am! Let us pray!” 


TO MISS HANNAH MORE, 


By the Rev. John Newton, written in her 
Album, (at Cowslip Green, her resi- 
dence,) when asked to insert his name, 
previous to seeing her, as was the cus- 
tom. 


Why should you wish a name like mine 
Within your book to stand, 

With those who shone and those who shine 
As worthies of our land? 


What will the future age have gained, 
When my poor name is seen, 

From knowing I was entertained 
By you at Cowslip Green? 

Rather let me record a name 
That shall adorn your page, 

Which, like the sun, is still the same, 
And shines from age to age: 


Jesus, who found me when I stray’d 
In Afric’s dreary wild, 

Who for my soul a ransom paid, 
And made his foe a child. 


He taught my wild blasphemous tongue 
To aim at pray’r and praise, 

To make his grace my theme and song, 
And guided all my ways. 

A pattern now of mercy’s power, 
Where’er I stand is seen, 

Such as I think was ne’er before 
Beheld at Cowslip Green. 
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LATIN HYMN OF FRANCIS XAVIER. 


This justly celebrated hymn has 
often been republished; but as we 
think it may well have a place in 
every religious miscellany, we in- 
sert it in ours—with the best trans- 
lation we have been able to select, 
out of several which we have seen. 
But no translation we have ever 
seen, comes near to the simplici- 
ty and tenderness of the original. 


O Deus! ego amo te, 

Nec amo te ut salves me, 
Aut quia non amantes te 
#Eterno punis igne. 

Tu, tu, mi Jesu! totum me 
Amplexus es in cruce; 
Tuhsti clavos, lanceam, 
Multamque ignominiam, 
Innumeros dolores, 
Sudores, et angores, 

Ac mortem; et hec propter me, 
Et pro me peccatore. 

Cur igitur non amem te, 

© Jesu amantissime ! 


Non ut in ceelo salves me, 
Aut ne xternum damnes me, 
Aut premii ullius spe ; 

Sed sicut tu amasti me, 

Sic amo, et amabo te ; 
Solum quia rex meus es, 

Et solum quia Deus es. 


TRANSLATION, 


My God, my Saviour, thee I love, 

Not for the hope of joys above, 

Not for the fears of pains below— 
What love from fear or hope can flow ? 


Thou on the cross didst me embrace, 
While bloody sweats bedewed thy face 
For me, O God, thou deign’st to bear 
The shameful cross, the nails, the spear 


Thy precious blood for me did flow, 
For me thou drank’st the cup of wo, 
Died’st on the ignominious tree— 
For me, poor sinner, all for me. 


And can I then ungrateful prove, 
And not return thee love for love ? 
Let heaven or hell my portion be, 
Stil], Jesus, still I must love thee. 
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NATURE OF THE ATONEMENT. 4 Dis- 
course delivered Aug. 17, 1823, in 
the Chapel of the Theological Se- 
minary, Andover. By James Mur- 
dock, D.D., Brown Professor of 
Sac. Rhet. and Eccles. Hist. in the 
Seminary. Published by the Stu- 
dents of the Institution. Andover, 
Flagg & Gould, Printers. 8vo. 


pp. 48. 


This is a sermon of one of the 
professors of the oldest of our theo- 
logical institutions, and certainly 
one of the most respectable and im- 
portant, whether we take into view 
its ample endowments, the learning 
of its professors, or the number of 
its pupils. Every thing proceeding 
from such a quarter, comes with 
peculiar force, and possesses an in- 
terest which does not belong to 
cominon productions. The charac- 
ter of the audience to which this 
discourse was delivered seems also 
‘» increase the interest; for we 


learn, by the advertisement pre- 


fixed, that it consisted chiefly of | 


theological students ; and it appears 
that it was published at their re- 
quest, and was “designed to aid 
them in forming their @inions on 
the important subject discussed.” 
The subject likewise which the 
preacher undertakes to treat, the 
nature of the atonement, is one than 
which, none in the whole range o! 
theology is more interesting. In 
addition to all, we are in a degree 
directly concerned in the religious 
sentiments taught and imbibed in 
the Andover institution. Its pu- 
pils are freely invited to preach, 
and often become settled pastors, 
in the Presbyterian churches. For 
these reasons we not only think it 
a matter of propriety to give to our 
readers a careful review of this ser- 
mon, but we feel ourselves bound in 
duty to examine it closely; and i 
we find it erroneous, to bear a very 
explicit testimony against its errors: 
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The text of this discourse is 
taken from Rom. iii. 25, 26. 


«Whom God hath set forth to be a 
propitiation, through faith in his blood, to 
declare his righteousness for the remis- 
sion of sins that are past, through the for- 
bearance of God; to declare, | say, at this 
time his righteousness: that he might be 
just, and the justifier of him which be- 
lieveth in Jesus.” 


No production of Dr. Murdock’s 
pen has before fallen under our no- 
tice. But although he has hitherto 
been less known to the publick, 
than his learned and respectable 
colleagues; yet, we are of opinion, 
that as far as learning and talents 
are concerned, this discourse will 
detract nothing from the literary 
reputation of that important semi- 
nary. The style is bold, free, and 
forcible; and if here and there 
some carelessness is observable, it 
creates no disgust in our minds. 
We are even pleased to see a 
preacher so absorbed with the mag- 
nitude of his subject, as to forget 
the nice collocation of words, and 
studied embellishments of diction ; 
and although manifest imperfec- 
tions of this kind are usually cor- 
rected when pulpit compositions 
are committed to the press, yet if 
an author, whose matter is excel- 
lent, chooses to let them remain, he 
shall do it without offence to us. 
We think, that the candid and ju- 
dicious reader will not refuse to 
Dr. Murdock some talent for pro- 
found and discriminating investi- 
gation; and his disposition to trace 
a opinion as far as possible, to 
its first principles, and to bring 
every doctrine, however venerable 
for antiquity, to the test of rigid 
inquiry, is laudable. We feel con- 
strained, however, to qualify this 
commendation by remarking, that 
Dr. M. is too dogmatical for our 
taste: by which we mean, that he 
often asserts peremptorily, where 
he ought to prove conclusively. 
Professors, who are accustomed to 
dictate ex cathedra, are, rhaps, 
in danger of contracting this habit; 
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but we cannot say that we have be- 
fore observed it, in those who have 
recently favoured the world with 
their writings. 

Perhaps we shall appear fasti- 
dious when we object to the dis- 
play of literature, and especially 
of German literature, in this dis- 
course. We cannot but be of opi- 
nion that there is more parade of 
authors in the margin than the oc- 
casion required. What need was 
there to send us to Germany for 
authorities to establish such a sen- 
timent as this—“ An offended God 
will make his own terms, and who 
can tell what they will be until he 
reveals them?”? We are at a loss 
to conjecture what new light these 
learned men can cast on this plain 
proposition; which we think might 
very safely have been left to the 
good sense of Dr. M.’s hearers. 
But the truth is that we would not 
have noticed this circumstance, if 
it had not appeared to us to mani- 
fest a disposition, which we ex- 
ceedingly regret to observe is be- 
coming prevalent—a disposition to 
defer too much to German criticks, 
and German theologians. That the 
most distinguished writers and pro- 
fessors in that country, are not at 
present safe guides in matters of 
faith, seems to be admitted by the 
most liberal among us; yet it ap- 
pears to be taken for granted, that 
we may make the lexicons, scholia, 
and commentaries of these men 
our standard books, without any 
danger. But if deists and Soci- 
nians are permitted to compose our 
lexicons of the original tongues, 
and our critical commentaries on 
the text of sacred scripture, they 
need not be concerned about our 
creeds and symbols of doctrine— 
undermine the foundation and the 
superstructure must fall. ‘The fact 
really is, that some of the German 
commentators, whose works are in 
highest repute in this country, are 
as openly deists as Hume or Gib- 
bon. They are not afraid to say, 
that the early history of the Jews, 
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recorded in the Bible, is fabulous; 
that the Mosaic account of the crea- 
tion is repugnant to true philoso- 
phy; and that inspiration never 
existed. Is it really come to that 
pass, that we must be dependent 
on such men to inform us what 
is the true meaning of scripture? 
Is there no danger that they may 
insidiously obscure or pervert the 
word of God? And after all, what 
do these boasted works contain 
which cannot be found in other au- 
thors? It is a fact that the Scholia 
of Rosenmiiller the younger, are 
principally made up of scraps from 
other books, and often in the very 
words of the authors, with no other 
acknowledgment than the general 
mention made of their names at the 
beginning of the work. And yet, 
according to the rising fashion, if 
the authority of a commentator is 
needed, we are referred to this in- 
fidel. We do not speak at ran- 
dom, when we call him an infidel; 
the charge can be made out com- 
pletely from his own works, so 
highly prized by many in our coun- 
try. And, in our opinion, there is 
no vehicle of the poison of error 
and infidelity so effectual as a cri- 
tical exposition of the Bible. Here 
the unwary student, while he feels 
as if he were drawing from the 
fountain of life, is in reality im- 
bibing the streams of death. The 
deleterious potion indeed is not 
prepared in large draughts, but drop 
by drop is instilled inte the unsus- 
pecting mind. 

We desire to ask, what sort of a 
system of theology that would be, 
which should be tormed in exact 
conformity with one of these com- 
mentaries? Would it contain one 
fundamental article of revealed re- 
ligion We think not. Yet these 
are the authors who are honour- 
ed by a constant reference to their 
writings, while our old standard 
commentators are treated as un- 
worthy of regard. And what is 


most to be deplored, young tyros 
in theology are somehow led into 


Fes, 


the opinion, that these books must 
be possessed, cost what they may, 
and let the price come from whence 
itmay. We admit that it is alto- 
gether proper, that such works 
should be in the hands of profes. 
sors, and such as are called upon 
to refute their errors; and we make 
no objection to students readin 
such works, where they enjoy the 
best aid to enable them to- detect 
the infidelity which insidiously 
lurks in them. But this will not 
suffice. By some means German 
theology is in vogue, and there is a 
pride in referring to a long list of 
German authors; the natural in- 
ference would be, that German 
was the land of sound theology; 
but how far this is from being the 
fact, we have already hinted. We 
wish to indulge in no undue seve- 
rity, nor to deny to any set of men 
the praise which they have merited. 
We are ready to acknowledge that 
in biblical criticism the Germans 
have laboured much, and as far as 
relates to the mere letter of the sa- 
cred text, not unsuccessfully; but 
let us beware, cautiously beware, 
of the leaven of infidelity with which 
many of their books abound. 

In the beginning of the 7th page 
of the discourse before us, Dr. M. 
contracts the fundamentals of 
Christianity within very narrow 
limits. “For the attainment of 
salvation,” says he, “ it may be suf- 
ficient that we know and believe 
firmly the simple fact, that there is 
forgiveness with God, for the peni- 
tent believer, on account of some- 
thing which Christ has done or suf- 
fered.” This is certainly liberal 
enough; for we cannot recollect 
that we ever saw or heard of any 
person bearing the Christian name, 
who would refuse his assent to this 
proposition. But perhaps there is 
more implied than appears—per- 
haps the preacher val so explain 
his words as to include some cor- 
rect view of the character of Christ; 
otherwise we must think, that he 
has gone much too far in his libe- 
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rality. We shall be able to judge 
of this in the sequel. 

In the same page the learned pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History has 
siven a brief sketch of the history 
of the atonement from the earliest 
ages to the present time, which, as 
a curiosity in this department of li- 
terature, we shall present to the 
reader, entire. 


“On few points in theology, has the 
Christian church made greater progress in 
knowledge. From the days of the earliest 
fathers to Martin Luther, there was a gra- 
dual though not very rapid advance. 
The reformers cast much light on the sub- 
ject. From that time, the adversaries of 
the doctrines of grace have, with eagle 
eyes, detected errors and mistakes in the 
writings of the reformers and their succes- 
sors. Within the last fifty years, the sub- 


ject has undergone a more full discussion 


than ever; and the advance in knowledge 
has, I conceive, been answerable to the 
efforts made. One fact is noticeable, and 
demands our gratitude to the Author of 
all light: the believers in gratuitous justi- 
fication, both in Europe and America, 
seem to be gradually coming to nearly 
the same conclusions.” 


It would seem from this sketch, 
that the darkest age of the church 
was that which immediately suc- 
ceeded the apostles; at least as it 
relates to a knowledge of the atone- 
ment.—That knowledge was steadi- 
ly, though not rapidly, advancing 
through all the dark ages of Gothic 
barbarity and Popish superstition ; 
that the adversaries of the doctrines 
of grace have detected errors and 
mistakes in the writings of the re- 
formers and their successors; and 
finally that the subject of the atone- 
ment has been more fully discussed, 
and had more light cast upon it, 
within the last fifty years than ever 
before. Now all this was new to 
us; for we had been accustomed to 
think, that in the earliest ages, the 
fundamental truths of the gospel 
were best understood, as being re- 
ceived immediately from the apos- 
tles, or from men instructed by the 
apostles: that soon the church be- 
gan to degenerate, and continued 
declining until the gospel was al- 
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most entirely obscured in the dark 
ages: And we were startled at hear- 
ing of the success of the adversa- 
ries of the doctrines of grace in de- 
tecting the errors of the reformers, 
for we had thought that these cham- 
pions of truth had been triumphant 
in all controversies on this subject. 
But no part of this statement of 
facts surprised us more, than the ac- 
count of the advancement of know- 
ledge within the last fifty years. It 
was as if some strange thing had 
come to ourears. We asked our- 
selves, where this great light had 
appearedr What important works 
had been written on the atonement, 
in Europe or America, within that 
period? We knew, indeed, that in 
the Unitarian controversy some 
men had written ably in defence of 
a vicarious atonement, but we were 
not aware that they had disclosed 
any new views of this doctrine. 
It was also within our knowledge, 
that some pamphlets and small 
books in this country, had been 
written on this subject; but we 
were not prepared to hear, that in 
these, there was a more thorough 
and clear discussion of the nature 
of the atonement than was ever be- 
fore made. We were pleased to 
find here a reference to a note in 
the Appendix, and that the reader 
may have a fair opportunity of judg- 
ing how far ecclesiastical history 
will support her professor in his as- 
sertions, we will insert a part of it. 


* The death of Christ, they often con- 
sidered in the light of a sacrifice for sin ; 
and often too, in that of a ransom paid for 
the redemption of captives. They consi- 
dered all men as having resigned them- 
selves up willing slaves of the god of this 
world; who therefore had over them the 
rights of a conqueror over captives. Te 
rescue them from this captivity, Christ 
paid his own life aransom. Thus Justin, 
Jrenzus, Clemens Alex. Tertullian, Origen, 
Basil, &c., who maintained that the ran- 
som was paid to the devil. Indeed this 


was the general opinion in the earlier 
ages. But Gregory Naz. dugustine, Atha- 
nasius, and Ambrose, held that the ransom 
was paid to God ;—a sentiment which was 
generally held among the schoolmen.” 
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That the opinion here ascribed ment to all sins, and not merely to 
to the primitive church and earlier sins committed before baptism. 
fathers, is correct, ought tohavebeen But the theory of Anselm adopted 
shown by undoubted authorities; or by the reformers, we are next told, 
at least the passages in the Fathers, is incumbered with difficulties ; and 
on which the opinion is founded, Grotius is mentioned as one, who 
ought to have been so referred to, has exhibited a new scheme, which 
that we might have the opportunity it is said is now generally em 
of judging for ourselves. As the braced by Protestants, and has 
matter stands, we have it notin our nearly supplanted the scheme ot 
power to determine by any evi- Anselm. 
dence furnished by Dr. M., how ‘The only remark which we shal! 
much or how little truth there may make on this statement is, that we 
be in this serious allegation against have good reason to believe, that 
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AT the earlier fathers, and the whole the reformers borrowed their ideas { 
ant) primitive church. But we believe of the atonement directly from the I 
yi it) the true state of the case to be, that word of God; and that when they I 
th Re some unguarded expressions, seem- availed themselves of human helps, I 
1 He ing to have the import “that the they did not go to the schoolmen, ¢ 
/ ransom of Christ was paid to the and to the dark ages, but to such 6 
devil,’ may be culled from the wri- men as 4ugustine, and others of the a 
ait tings of some of the earlier fathers; Fathers. 0 
: but that it was the general opinion As this new theory is doubtless v 
in the earlier ages, or that it was the one which our author attempts it 
| held by all the venerable men whose to explain and defend in this ser- t 
names are mentioned in the note, mon, we shall have opportunity of | b 
ig we utterly disbelieve. judging of its consistency before 7m ¢ 
ih? And here let it be remembered, we are done. tr 
that the real opinion of a writer The preacher commences his ex- 7 9 
must not be determined from some position of the text, by a critical ed 
¥ one or two detached expressions examination of the principal words | #! 
3 which he may have inadvertently and phrases of which it consists. Wy 0 
¥ used, but from an impartial analy- ‘This is proceeding in a scholar-like 7 'f 
b> sis of all that he has written on manner; for there is no sure me- gy © 
n the subject. We are much mis- thod of ascertaining the meaning oi d 
it taken, if Dr. M. would not find it any book, or any sentence in 2 Wm 5° 
the most difficult task he ever at- book, but by learning the true im- 
| tempted, to sustain the allegation port of the words, phrases, ané Ww 
: which he has made, so dishonoura- figures which the author employs. 3 
ut ble tomany of the Fathers,and tothe Nor does the sacred volume form 7 % 
= AE earlier ages of the church. Atany any exception from this rule; for jy”! 
it a rate, as he has produced noevidence if God condescends to speak to us gy ° 
Line whatever of his assertion (except in the language of men, he expect: to 
Mia a reference to another list of learn- us to understand him according t su 
ae ed authors), we shall indulge our- the true meaning of the words used; us 
th hes selves in incredulity on this point, otherwise a revelation would be th 
ibid until the proof shall appear. useless, or rather no revelation to we 
te But although Dr. M. allows that us. But while we approve Dr. M.’ ph 
ay’ “the reformers cast much light on method of arriving at the sense o! = 
a att this subject,” yet it appears from the text, we cannot say that we ad 
il i this note, that they adopted the think his interpretation altogether lon 
bi: opinions of Anselm, who lived in satisfactory. He takes not the = 
an the eleventh century; and that least notice of a clause of the 25th dil 
Liab their chief merit consisted in ex- verse, which by some learnéd com “ 
en tending the efficacy of the atone- mentators is thought to have a ver’ ™ 
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important bearing on the meaning 
of the whole context: we refer to 


these words,«for the remission of 


sins that are past, through the for- 
hearance of God. It may be, that Dr. 
M. did not think it necessary to his 
main design to explain this clause ; 
but certainly it behoved him to 
give its general meaning; and that 
his own interpretation might stand, 
it was necessary to prove, that the 
sense put on these words by Coc- 
ceius, Macknight, and others, is not 
correct. But our chief objection is 
to his method of disposing of the 
! phrase TUS Oinarorvyns avTou, which 
| he explains to mean, “the perfect 
; holiness and uprightness of God’s 
; character as a moral governor,” 


1 er “the rectitude of his views 
e and proceedings as moral governor 

of the universe.” The method 
$ which he pursues to support this 
s interpretation is, by endeavouring 
-- |@R to set aside other interpretations; 
f | but according to this method of 
e | exegesis, it was incumbent on him 


to show the incorrectness of all 
other interpretations which have 


k- @ 

al been given by learned men. But 
js mm this he has not attempted; he has 
s. 9 only considered two, and therefore 
ce Ta if it be granted that he has suc- 
e- (mm ceeded in setting these aside, it 
of | does not follow that his own must 
a ime stand. 

n- That interpretation of the text 
ad | which Dr. M. takes most pains to 
75, overthrow, is the one which makes 
1 ae eixavocvr, to mean goodness, be- 
for am “ignity, or compassion ; and we are 
us | Of opinion that the reasons offered 
ots | to show that it is incorrect, are 
to sufficient; for the word is never 
di: used in this sense by the writers of 


be the New Testament. But this not- 
withstanding, we think, that the 
phrase, thus interpreted, makes a 








of more consistent sense, than that 
a adopted by the preacher ; and if a 
het long list of German authorities can 
the establish any thing, they might rea- 






dily be produced in favour of this 
interpretation. Schleusner gives 


this meaning to the phrase in most 
Vor. IL—Ch. Ade. 
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places where it occurs in this epis- 

tle; and this is but one of a thou- 

sand instances to show, that this 

admired lexicographer is an unsafe 

= in the interpretation of the 
‘ew Testament. 

The other interpretation which 
Dr. M. endeavours to set aside, is 
that which understands this phrase 
to mean, that justifying righteous- 
ness which God has revealed and 
will accept; but let the preacher 
here speak for himself. 


“Some suppose the righteousness of 
God to denote here, not one of the divine 
attributes, but that righteousness which 
God accepts and makes the ground of a 
sinner’s justification; or what had just 
before been denominated ‘ the righteous- 
ness of God without the law,’ and ‘the 
righteousness of God which is by faith in 
Jesus Christ..* But this would be sup- 
posing the righteousness of God to be 
nothing different from the propitiation it- 
self; between which two things, the text 
makes the same distinction as between 
the meane employed, and the effect pro- 
duced. The propitiation was intended 
for an exhibition, or, it was an exhibition, 
of the righteousness of God. That which 
is employed solely as the means of extii- 
biting something else which we wish to 
display, cannot be the very thing dis- 
played. To bear the meaning contended 
for, the text should read: Whom God 
hath set forth as a propitiation, that is, 
hath caused to become his righteousness.” 


Our first remark on this passage 
is, that the objection here made ap- 
pears to us very feeble. The difficul- 
ty started is certainly not very tan- 
gible, so that we find it scarcely pos- 
sible to get hold of it. But so far as 
we can give it body and shape, it 
amounts to this, that according to 
this view of the text, propitiation 
and righteousness are the same 
thing, but the text represents the 
first to be the means and the last 
the effect. But when the effect 
produced is the manifestation of 
some truth, and the means some im- 
portant fact or transaction, the two 
things are not properly distinct. 


* “See Whitby, in loc. and Discoursé 
on Imputation, in his Com. oa N. T. vol 
IL. p. 228. 
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For example, the execution of the 
penalty of the law on an offender 
is the means of exhibiting the jus- 
tice of government; and how futile 
would be the objection, that this 
was justice itself, and therefore 
could not be the means of exhibit- 
ing justice? But secondly we re- 
mark, that propitiation and justi- 
FSying righteousness are not pre- 
cisely the same, in the view of those 
who give this interpretation: the 
latter includes more than the for- 
mer, and therefore the objection is 
not wel! founded; and we see no 
absurdity or inconsistency in say- 
ing, that Christ was set forth to be 
4 propitiation in order that such a 
justifying righteousness might be 
declared, or exhibited, as God 
would accept. But although we 
believe that the interpretation here 
attempted to be set aside is sub- 


stantially correct, yet we are of 


opinion, that it does not give the 
precise and full import of the 
phrase Tng Oixaciorvyys avtov. This is 
the most important phrase in Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans, and the 
right understanding of it will be a 
sort of key to the whole epistle; 
and a mistake in regard to it tends 
to spread confusion through all his 
reasoning. Now we lay it down as 
a sound rule of interpretation, that 
when an author in a discourse, con- 
sisting of a chain of close reason- 
ing, selects some words or phrases 
to express his most important ideas, 
these words or phrases should be 
understood in une eo sense, 
unless there be some clear indica- 
tion, that the writer has in some in- 
stances employed them in a differ- 
ent sense. 

Let this rule be applied to the 
case before us, and whatever other 
effect it may have, it will com- 
pletely overthrow that interpreta- 
tion which has been adopted by Dr. 
Murdock. The phrase » dixasocvvy 
row Seov first occurs in chap. i. verse 
17, where the apostle, having de- 
clared that he was not ashamed of 
the gospel of Christ, proceeds to 


explain what that gospel contained. 
“ For therein,”’ says he, * the right- 
ousness of God is revealed from 
faith to ye as it is written, the 
just shall live by faith.” Is it not 
most evident that by the righteous. 
ness of God, he means, the method 
of obtaining life by faith in Christ? 
Cereiala,k 
rectitude or justice of God was re- 
vealed to faith: this would be no 
gospel; and his proof from the Old 
Testament would have no meaning. 
Here let it be distinctly noticed, 
that when Paul would announce in 
a summary manner the substance 
of the gospel, he selects this very 
phrase to express it. But before 
he could with propriety proceed in 
explaining this method of salvation, 
he must prove that all men were 
sinners and under condemnation, 
and consequently needed this gos- 


pel method of justification. There- 


fore he turns aside to establish this 
truth, both in relation to the Gen- 
tiles and Jews, and having com- 
pleted his demonstration, and 
drawn the inevitable conclusion, 


that by the deeds of the law no flesh © 
should be justified, he returns to the | 
consideration of the gospel, and © 
uses the identical phrase which he | 
had employed in the commence- | 
ment: But now the righteousness | 
of God, without the law is mani- 


ested, being witnessed by the law 


and the prophets. Can there exist | 
a doubt that these words have the | 
same sense here as in the 17th | 
verse of the first chapter P—If there | 
could, the apostle has provided | 
against it, in the following verse. | 


Even the righteousness of God, 
which is by faith of Jesus Christ, 
unto all and upon all that believe. 
Thus far all is plain, and Dr. M. 
seems to admit, that in the pas- 
Sages just quoted, there is refer- 
ence to a justifying righteousness. 
The apostle goes on to say, by way 
of further explanation—For al! 
have sinned and come short of the 
glory of God: being justified freely 
y his grace through the redemption 


e cannot mean, that the [| 
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that is in Christ Jesus; whom God 
hath set fort to be a propitiation, 
through faith in his blood, to de- 
clare his righteousness for the re- 
mission of sins that are past through 
the forbearance of God; to de- 
clare, I say, at this time his right. 
eousness; that he might be just, and 
the justifier of him which believeth 
in Jesus. 

Here let it be remembered, that 
we have ascertained the general 
meaning of the phrase in question, 
as hitherto employed—that the 
same phrase is used both in the 
25th and 26th verses—for x dixaio- 
cruvy avtov, IS precisely the same as 
x Oinaioruvy tov Seov, except that the 
pronoun is used for the noun. And 
it should be carefully observed, 
that the subject is so far from be- 
ing changed, that the connexion is 
of the closest possible kind, so that 
the sentence is not completed until 
after the words of the text are in- 
troduced—and then we would ap- 
peal to any one, whether in the 
same breath, in the same sentence, 
in explaining the same subject, the 
same phrase distinctly mentioned, 
and emphatically reiterated, can be 
supposed, without the greatest ne- 
cessity, to have an entirely differ- 
ent meaning? and a meaning too 
not authorized by the usage of the 
Apostle Paul in this epistle, or in 
any of his writings? If so, then we 
shall despair of ever being certain 
of his meaning, when he uses the 
plainest language. 

But what necessity is there in 
this case, for supposing any change 
in the use of this phrase? The 
scope of the apostle is to explain 
that way of life, or method of jus- 
tification, which is revealed in the 
gospel. He had called it over and 
over again, the righteousness of 
God. In the 24th verse, he ex- 
presses his meaning most clearly: 
Being justified freely by his grace, 
through the redemption that is in 
Christ Jesus. Then follow the 
words of the text, whom God hath 
set forth, &c. It is as though he 
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had said, this justification is by 
grace through the redemption of 
Christ; but.this redemption is ef- 
fected by setting forth Christ as a 
propitiation, which becomes effec- 
tual through faith in his blood; and 
thus a foundation is laid for declar- 
ing, or exhibiting the method of jus- 
tification which God hath appoint- 
ed, by which past sins are forgiven. 
And the exhibition of this method of 
justification is necessary toshow that 
God is just in the justification of a 
believing sinner; for if this method 
of jusdiicetion did not include a 
propitiation for sin, then it would 
not be just to justify the sinner, 
even if he did believe. This, we 
are persuaded, is the true import 
of the apostle’s reasoning, and it 
will be confirmed by considering 
the other passages where this 
phrase occurs. 

We do not think it necessary to 
inquire into the different senses, in 
which the word d:x«soruvz is used in 
this epistle, wen found in connex- 
ion with other words: our opinion 
is that 7 dxasorvyy rou Seov isa phrase 
of definite and uniform import, and 
that through the whole epistle, the 
apostle never loses sight of the 
sense in which he used it when he 
commenced. And this will appear 
more evidently, if we attend to the 
only other passage (except one, 
which shall be presently noticed), 
where it isused. In the beginning 
of the tenth chapter, Paul expresses 
his ardent desire and prayer to God 
for his unbelieving countrymen, 
that they might be saved. He al- 
lows that they had a zeal for God, 
but not according to knowledge. 
Then in the chind vere, he points 
out the great error into which they 
had fallen, in regard to the way of 
salvation. “ For they being igno- 
rant of God’s righteousness, and 


going about to establish their own 
righteousness, have not submitted 
themselves unto the righteousness of 
God.”? Here we have precisely the 
same form of expression as was re- 
peatedly used before; and we sup- 
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pose that scarcely a man could be 
found, who would not agree that 
the apostle by God’s righteousness, 
means the gospel method of justifi- 
cation, in opposition to that which 
was by the law. But if a doubt 
could remain on any mind, it must 
be removed by the explanation 
which he subjoins. “ For,” says he, 
“ Christ is the end of the law for 
righteousness to every one that be- 
lieveth. For Moses describeth the 
righteousness which is of the law, 
that the man which doeth those 
things shall live by them. But the 
righteousness which is of faith 
apomnee on this wise,’?’ &c. Here 
the righteousness of God is first set 
in opposition to that righteousness 
which the unbelieving Jews went 
abeut to establish, and which is de- 
nominated their own righteousness ; 
next, this righteousness of God is 
described to be that which is con- 
stituted by Christ becoming the end 
of the law; and finally, it is con- 
trasted with the righteousness de- 
scribed by Moses, the substance of 
which was, the man that doeth these 
things shall live by them, and is 
called the righteousness which is of 
faith. 

We have omitted to notice one 
passage, in which this phrase is 
found, chap. iii. v. 5, where it is 
used incidentally, in stating the ob- 
jection of certain cavillers to the 
doctrine preached by Paul. And 
although we admit, that at first 
view, it seems to refer to the attri- 
bute of God’s justice, yet we are 
persuaded that an impartial exami- 
natior of the context will result in 
the opinion, that even here, the 
apostle has not departed in the least 
from that sense which he at first 
gave the words. In regard to this 
point, however, we can do no more 
than refer to the judicious commen- 
tary of Dr. Whitby on the place: 
and let him also be consulted on 
the other passages in which this 
phrase occurs. Why Dr. M. has 
referred us to the opinion of this 
commentator on his text, we cannot 
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conjecture; for if his object had 
been to select one the most adverse 
to his own interpretation, he could 
not have icemad better. 

We have not paid so much at- 
tention to the exposition of the 
text, because we think that Dr. 
M.’s theory of the atonement can 
derive much advantage from his 
own interpretation, as will be shown 
presently; but because we consi- 
dered it important to give, what we 
believe to be, the true import of this 


interesting part of scripture. 
(T’o be continued.) 


—e 


THE MORAL DIGNITY OF THE MIS- 
SIONARY ENTERPRISE. 4 Sermon 
delivered before the Boston Bap- 
tist Foreign Mission Society, on 
the evening of Oct. 26, and before 
the Salem Bible Translation So- 
ciety, on the evening of Nov. 4, 
1823. By F. Wayland, jun. Pas- 
tor of the First Baptist Church 
in Boston. Published by request. 
Boston, James Loring, 1824. pp. 
39. 


So many missionary sermons have 
been preached and published within 
the last thirty years, that any thing 
novel in such addresses cannot 
often be expected. The subject, 
however, is exceedingly copious, as 
well as highly interesting, and of 
such a subject genius will seldom 
fail to find some new and striking 
method of illustration A method 
of this description has, we think, 
been happily hit upon by the author 
of this discourse, whose talents are 
certainly of no ordinary kind. The 
text of the sermon is Matt. xii. 58: 
« The field is the world.”’ In an in- 
troduction of nine pages, he treats 
on the emotions which are produced 
by what critics have denominated 
the suptime. He speaks of the 


sublime in natural objects, in the 
energies of intellect, in the great- 
ness of moral purpose and enter- 
prise—in patriotism and in philan- 
thropy—in the characters and con- 
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ductof Wasuincron, and Howarp, 
and CirarKxson. He remarks, “ that 
to that enterprise alone has been 
awarded the meed of sublimity, of 
which the conception was vast, the 
execution arduous, and the means 
to be employed simple but effi- 
cient.” After having shown that 
the dignity of human nature is ap- 
parent in our capacity for sublime 
sentiments, he says—* Whilst the 
general assertion is true, that he 
[man ] is awake to all that is sub- 
lime in nature, and much that is 
sublime in morals, there is reason 
to believe that there is a single class 
of objects, whose contemplation 
thrills all heaven with rapture, at 
which he can gaze unmelted and 
unmoved. The pen of inspiration 
has recorded, that the cross of 
Christ, whose mysteries the angels 
desire to look into, was to the taste- 
ful and erudite Greeks, foolishness. 
And we fear that cases analogous 
to this may be witnessed at the pre- 
sent day. But why, my hearers, 
should it be soP Why should so 
vast a dissimilarity of moral taste 
exist between seraphs who bow be- 
fore the throne, and men who wor- 
ship from the footstool?’ After 
something more in this strain, the 
preacher avows it to be his design 
to show, “ that this very missionary 
cause combines within itself the 
elements of all that is sublime in 
human purpose, nay, combines them 
in a loftier perfection than any 
other enterprise, which was ever 
linked with the destinies of man.” 
In prosecuting this design, he says, 
“We shall direct your attention to 
the grandeur of the object; the ar- 
duousness of its execution; and the 
nature of the means on which we 
rely for success.” We wish we 
could follow the eloquent preacher 
through his argument and illustra- 
tions under these several heads of 
discourse, and give extracts from 
each. Forbidden to do this by the 
limits to which we are confined, we 
can only express our approbation, 
and we will add, our admiration 
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too, of the equally pertinent and 
powerful reasonings, and exemplifi- 
cations, and appeals, which are 
found in maintaining the positions 
which he undertook to establish. 
He concludes with showing that the 
great cause which he advocates is 
one “in which every one of us is 
permitted to do something.”—1. 
“ You may assist by your prayers— 
2. by your personal exertions— 
3. by your pecuniary contribu- 
tions.” 

Mr. Waytanp is wholly unknown 
to us—We never indeed heard of 
him till this sermon was put into 
our hands. But we hope that both 
we and the publick at large will 
hear of him often in time to come. 
Talents like his, consecrated as 
they appear to be, to‘the best of 
causes, ought not to be confined in 
their exertions to a narrow circle, 
The style of this discourse is mani- 
festly elaborate. ‘There is a selec- 
tion of language and a terseness in 
the periuds, not often met with in 
pulpit publications—Quite as much 
perhaps as is desirable. We did 
indeed fear, while we were readine 
the introduction, that we should find 
in the sequel some sacrifice of truth 
to literature and taste—that the 
former at least would be made tri- 
butary to the latter, and not the lat- 
ter, as they always ought to be, only 
handmaids to the former. But we 
were very agreeably disappointed. 
In the progress of the discussion, 
every thing is made to bear direct- 
ly and powerfully on the great con- 
cern of evangelical missions. The 
glow of piety which manifests itself 
as he lays down his method, in- 
creases in ardour to the close of his 
discourse. We rejoice to see such 
an employment of sanctified talent; 
and we consider the numerous and 
increasing instances of such em- 
ployment, both in the sacred desk 
and by secular men in every rank 
of life, as one among many strong 
indications, that the giorious things 
“spoken of Zion the city of our 
God,” are speedily to be realized. 
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AN ADDRESS FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
THE GREEKS. Jelivered in Tri- 
nity Church, Newark, on Tues- 
day evening, January 13, 1824, 
by William W. Miller, Esquire, 
Counsellor at Law. Newark, \. 
J. Printed by W. Tuttle & Co. 
1824. pp. 22. 


This publication, it appears, was 
made at the request of “ The com- 
mittee appointed to carry into ef- 
fect the arrangements connected 
with the publick address for the be- 
nefit of the Greeks,” in the town of 
Newark, N.J.; and the committee 
express a hope that by the publica- 
tion, the author would « further yet 
more, the interest of those to whose 
benefit he had so greatly contri- 
buted.”? Mr. M., in his short and 
modest reply, says—* I send vou a 
copy of my address in behalf of the 
Greeks. I would simply remark, 
that it was intended rather for the 
ear, than the eye—it is an oration, 
not an essay.” Having carefully, 
and indeed eagerly, perused this 
address, we are prepared to say that 
the pleasure of the audience must 
bave been great in hearing it, if 
their ears were more gratified by 
what the speaker said, than our 
eyes have been by what he has 
written and printed. Yet his re- 
mark was correctly just. The com- 
position was manifestly intended for 
oral delivery ; and if ‘that circum- 
stance were not considered, a part 
ef it, particularly the introduction, 
would be exceptionable. Neither 
do we question that the whole, when 
enforced by an impressive elocu- 
tion, such as we understand that 
Mr. M. possesses, and which we 
doubt not was tasked for its best 
efforts on this occasion, must have 
had a much more powerful effect 
than the simple perception, from 
the printed page, of the interesting 
truths and facts which are thus 
communicated. All this however 
may be recollected, and was by us, 
in the reading; and we closed the 
oration with no surprise that, ev 
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in a country town, four hundred 
dollars were immediately collected 
from the audience, for the benefit 
of the Greeks. 

But we know not, after all, that 
we should have introduced a notice 
of this eloquent address in the pages 
of the Christian Advocate, if Mr. 
M. had not shown that he is himself 
such an advocate. But when we 
see a young lawyer of distinguished 
talents, stand forth as the avowed 
friend of religion—of asylums, of 
missions,. of all benevolent Chris- 
tian efforts—we must be restrained 
by no ordinary hindrances, if he do 
not receive the humble meed of our 
prompt and marked attention. We 
shall therefore quote the following 
appeal to his audience as Christians; 
although it will compel us to delay 
till the coming month a short re- 
view of a sermon, which we much 
wished to insert in our present 
number. The extract is not select- 
ed as the best specimen of the 
speaker’s eloquence, although we 
think it a good one, but because it 
best suits the nature of our work. 

“ As Christians, you profess obedience 
to the mandates of the Saviour of men. 
At his advent he demolished the ‘ wall 
of partition’ which prejudice had reared 
between the nations of the earth, and 
taught with God-like energy and pathos 
that all mankind are brethren. He pro- 
claimed, as the sum and substance of that 
law which has its ‘seat in the bosom of 
God, and w hose veice is the harmony of 
the world,’ this simple rule—‘ As ye would 
that others should do unto you, do ye 
even so unto them.’ That ve are not un- 
mindful of his precepts is evident, from 
those stupendous effects of your benevo- 
lence which so gloriously d distinguish the 
modern from the ancient world: from 
those stately asylums which your charity 
has erected for the alleviation of human 
wo; from those mighty efforts of good 
will which have despatc ched the C hmstian 
missionary with the glad tidings of great 
joy to every nation—in ev ery chi ime.— 
Will you turn aside from Greece? The 


Greeks are not only suffering men, but 
suffering Christians. They are contend- 


ing as well for rehgious as civil liberty. 
Do ye not know the value of liberty of 
Your fathers did. They pur- 
blood and slaughter. To 
they fearlesslv 


conscience ? 
sued it through 


find it, demolished the 
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fabric of the British empire, and sought it 
eagerly among its ruins. Disappointed 
in the search, they tempted the seas, and 
here—here they found it; and underneath 
the oaks of a howling wilderness, they fell 
upon their knees and thanked their God 
for the blessing. The Greeks are fight- 
ing for the same inestimable blessing. 
They have their Bibles; but as they open 
the sacred page the hight of the Crescent 
elares upon it, and the anthem of praise 
to the Lamb that was slain, is interrupted 
by the discordant shout ‘God is God and 
Mahomet is his prophet.’ Christians of 
America, ye who worship God under your 
own vines and fig trees, to you your breth- 
ren of Corinth and Mars-Hill appeal: yea 
the Macedonian cry ‘come over and help 
us,’ is literally reiterated. Come over and 
help us to redeem the early abodes of 
Christianity from the domination of the 
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false pores come and help us to res- 
cue the Cross from reproach and con- 
tempt; and when the storm of war is over 
—when the heathen mosque becomes the 
Christian temple, the first act of regene- 


rated Greece shall be, to kneel around the 


altars of the Redeemer, and present your 
alms as ‘a memorial before God.” Let 
me not hear the narrow objection, that 
the Greek church differs in some parti- 
culars, from those to which we are at- 
tached.—So objected the Levite, and 
eternal truth has written against him shame 
and reproach. So objected not, so acted 
not, the good Samaritan.—His oo 
has been delineated by the hand of an 
unerring artist, in the ever during colours 
of Heaven, and handed down for our ad- 
miration; and while we gaze on the love- 
ly picture, the divine monition is felt in 
the soul, ‘go thou and do likewise.’” 
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The weather.—The following extracts 
give a pretty correct idea of the remark- 
able weather we have experienced during 
the last month; in addition to them we 
may state, that some of our early plants 
have been in blossom, in the gardens in 
this city. 

New York, Jan. 16. 

We yesterday had the novel and pleas- 
ing sight of beholding vessels descending 
the Hudson from Albany and Troy. We 
understand that a similar circumstance 
has not occurred since the year 1757. 


Baltimore, Jan. 14. 
Susguehannuh Trade.—owing to the 
long continuance of unusually mild wea- 
ther, seven arks, laden with the rich pro- 
duce of the Susquehannah, have descend- 
ed the river to Port Deposit, within the 
last week, and others are on their way 
down. A part of the produce arrived 
here yesterday. We note the descent of 
produce by the Susquehannah at this 
time, from the remarkable circumstance of 
its having taken place in the month of 
January. 


Swimming.—From experiments made 
at Portsmouth, by Lieutenant C. Morton, 
R.N. it appears that, by artificially aug- 
menting the surfaces of the halide and 
feet, the art of swimming is susceptible 
of being very much facilitated. ‘he ap- 


paratus which Lieut. Morton has lately 
employed, and which, from its use, and 
facility and similarity of application, he 
denominates “Marine propelling Gloves 
and Slippers,” possesses considerable 
buoyancy, and therefore, while it enables 





the wearer to exert his strength to the 
best advantage as long as he retains any, 
it would still tend to support him if total- 
ly exhausted. 


The tides.—M. de la Place, on Tues- 
dav week, read to the French Academy 
of Sciences a memoir of great importance 
on the flux and reflux of the tides, Ever 
since 1806, at the request of this profound 
mathematician, uninterrupted obserya- 
tions have been mace at the port of Brest 
on these phenomena. M. de la Place has 
succeeded, by a rigorous appreciation of 
the influence of the Sun and Moon, and 
local circumstances, in resolving the most 


difficult problem respecting the causes of 
the tides. 


It is stated in the Missouri Republican, 
that the number of emigrants to that state 
the past season, has been greater than in 
any year since 1819, and is supposed by 
some to be equal to the aggregate of 
those who have arrived in the three in- 
tervening years. They have generally 
proceeded up the Missouri, and towards 
Salt River. 


Improved Ship’s Compass.—Lieutenant 
Littlewort has contrived a method, by 
which the ordinary hanging compass may 
be converted into an azimuth compass, so 
that the masters of merchant vessels may 
have the benefit of this last instrument, with 
which they are seldom supplied. The han- 
dle by which the compass is suspended to 
the roof of the cabin, is capable of being 
inverted, and of supporting the compass, 
by sliding in a groove made in a box, which 
hox is capable of motion on a central pin 
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fixed in the board on which the box 
stands; moveable sights and a stop are 
also annexed, to enable it to act, when 
required, as an azimuth compass. A 
drawing and description of this compass, 
will be found in the Transactions of the 
Society of Arts, vol. xi. p. 70. 


The Church of the United Brethren, 


~ (Moravians) has met with a severe loss in 


the destruction of the settlement of Sa- 
repta, by fire, on the 9th of August last. 
This settlement is situated on the river 
Wolga, 300 miles from AStracan.—The 
church was saved, but nearly all the dwell- 
ing houses, with the manufactories, and 
shops, and property to a great amount, 
estimated at 40,000/. sterling, became a 
prey to the flames, and the inhabitants, 


about 500 in number, were nearly all de- 
prived of their houses and of the means 
of subsistence, at a distance of severa) 
thousand miles from the nearest settle- 
ment of their brethren, among the wild 
steppes of the Wolga. 


The cultivation of the grape vine has 
been prosecuted with considerable suc- 
cess at Vevay, Indiana, this season. Six 
persons alone manufactured 5,500 gal- 
lons. 


A Literary and Historical Society, has 
been lately established at Quebec, under 
the patronage of the Earl of Dalhousie, 
governor in chief of Lower Canada, which 
promises to be of great utility, particular. 
ly in collecting and preserving the mate 
rials for the history of that province. 
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In pursuance of the plan an- 
nounced in our last number, and 
the execution of which was then 
commenced, we shall continue to 
give a summary exhibition of the 
state, and operations, and prospects, 
of the various asso*iations whose 
object is the promotion of Christian 
piety, or the exercise of Christian 
benevolence. We did hope to be 
able to observe a kind of chronolo- 
gical order in the execution of our 
plan; but from a number of causes, 
which we shall not consume time in 
stating, we find that the observance 
of such an order is scarcely practi- 
cable ; and if practicable, would not 
be expedient. Nor do we think, on 
reflection, that method in this busi- 
ness is in any view of much impor- 
tance. The index of each volume, 
when complete, will always direct 
to the page in which information 
that is needed may be found; and 
while a volume is in progress, it 
will not be difficult to recollect, 
within a few pages, where it has 
been inserted. 


EDUCATION SOCIETIES. 


We began to give a view of these 
institutions last month; and as 
there are no details of particular in- 
‘erest in regard to missions, of a 


very recent date, we propose to 
fill the whole space of this de- 
partment of our present number, 
with a continuation of what we have 
begun, relative to Education Sucie 

ties. The subject is most important. 
The report upon it to the last Gene- 
ral Assembly ought to have appear- 
ed in our pages before now. It may be 
of use to some Presbyteries that have 
not received the pamphlet of printed 
extracts. We earnestly recommend 
its perusal to all our readers. 

We have already taken some no- 
tice of ‘TTHe American Epvucation 
Society, formed in 1815. We have 
remarked that it “has the honour 
of having taken the lead in the im- 
portant enterprise of selecting and 
educating gratuitously for the Gos- 
pel ministry, pious youth of all Pro- 
testant denominations, whose want 
of funds does not permit them to 
obtain an education for themselves.” 
This we believe is a correct state- 
ment of fact. Yet it ought in jus- 
tice to be remarked, that not only 
were there three Education Socie- 
ties. of a prior date to this in the 
states of Maine and Massachusetts, 
that is, two of Congregationalists or 
Independents, and one of Baptists, 
but that what is now done by edu- 
cation societies has been done, to 4 
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certain extent, in the Presbyterian 
church for near a century past, and 
perhaps in other churches also. In 
the Presbyterian church indeed, 


gratuitous aid in obtaining an edu- 


cation for the Gospel ministry, has 
been afforded, in numerous in- 
stances, almost from the first esta- 
blishment of that church in Ameri- 
ca. After the great revival of reli- 
gion which took place in this coun- 
try, chiefly through the instrumen- 
tality of the celebrated Grorce 
WHITEFIELD, a considerable num- 
ber of young men, who had become 
pious in that revival, were educated, 
mostly on charity, for the ministry 
of the Gospel in the Presbyterian 
church. It was among the most in- 
fluential motives of those who found- 
ed the College of New Jersey to pro- 
vide facilities for the education of 
such men. In the year 1753, the 
Rev. Gitnperr Tennent, and the 
Rev. Samuret Davies, men whose 
memory ought for ever to be pre- 
cious, went on a mission to Great 
Britain, to solicit donations, not 
only for the erection of the College 
edifice now called Nassau Ha tt, 
but to obtain funds for the. gratui- 
tous education of youth for the Gos- 
pel ministry. Such funds they did 
obtain, to a considerable amount; 
which were placed under the care 
of the Synod of New York, and 
faithfully applied to the purpose for 
which they were given. A small 
remnant of these funds (the most of 
them having been sunk by the de- 
preciation of paper money dur- 
ing the American revolution) still 
remains, and is annually appropri- 
ated by a joint committee of the Ge- 
neral Assembly, and of the trustees 
of the college. But by the liberal 
bequests of Mr. Hucn Hopes, of 
Philadelphia, and Mr. James Les- 
LIE, of ew York, the funds of that 
institution, for the purpose we have 
specified, have been so enlarged, 
that from 9 to 12 youth have, for 
many years past, been constantly 
educated upon them. Some of the 
ablest and most useful ministers, 
Vor. I.—Ch. Adv. 
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now in the Presbyterian church, 
owe their education to these funds. 
But in the year 1806, the General 
Assembly took up this subject for- 
mally, (having in the previous year 
submitted it to the consideration of 
all their Presbyteries) gnd by an act 
for the purpose, rendered every 
Presbytery under their care, re- 
sponsible for an annual report on 
the subject of selecting and edu- 
cating youth for the Christian mi- 
nistry—This act is still in force; 
and it did virtually, although not in 
terms nor in form, constitute every 
Presbytery an education society. 
We have thought it proper to place 
these facts distinctly before our 
readers, that they may not suppose 
that what is now doing by educa- 
tion societies is a novel measure. It 
is only an attempt to extend and 
perfect a system, so far as the Pres- 
byterian dvds is concerned, near- 
ly if not quite coeval with the exist- 
ence of that church in America. 
The American Education Soci- 
ety was the first that took up the 
business without reference to any 
particular denomination of Chris- 
tians ; and in this respect, as well 
as in organizing a regular plan of 
operations under an association 
formed for the sole purpose of edu- 
cation, deserves well of the whole 
religious community in the United 
States. The example has had an in- 
fluence of the most salutary kind; 
and the reports of this society, with 
the facts and_reasonings, and ap- 
peals, with which they have been 
accompanied, have‘been highly use- 
ful to all the associations of a simi- 
lar nature in our country. So far as 
we know, this is still the only edu- 
cation society which is not confined 
to a single religious sect. There is 
not, indeed, any express article in 
its constitution which declares that 
it is open to all protestant denomi- 
nations; but such we believe is un- 
derstood to be the fact, and it is a 
known fact that members of three 
or four denominations are among its 
officers, and we think also among 
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its beneficiaries. It has been more 
efficient in its operations than any 
other, having, since its commence- 
ment, afforded aid to 414 beneficia- 
ries. 

At present the Presbyterians, 
Episcopalians, Congregationalists, 
and Baptists, have education socie- 
ties, exclusively for youth of their 
several denominations; and all are 
making laudable efforts to extend 
the salutary influence of their seve- 
ral associations—Their auxiliaries 
and details we cannot insert. Nei- 
ther our knowledge nor space will 
permit it. 

The Presbyterian Education So- 
ciety was formed in 1818, and has 
been the most active and success- 
ful, of any in this denomination, in 
the education of youth. 

The Philadelphia Education So- 
ciety was also formed in 1818. 

In the year 1819, the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian church 
formed A Boarp oF Epvcarion, 
consisting of 36 members, and re- 
commended to the several Presby- 
teries to form themselves into edu- 
cation societies auxilary to this 
board. That this has been done to 
a considerable extent will be seen 
by the following 
Report of the Board of Education, esta- 

blished by the General Assembly; for 

May, 1823. 

Since the organization of this Board, in 
May 1819, it has received a donation of 


Jifty dollars from the Philadelphia Educa- 


tion Society ; and of eleven dollars eighteen 
cents from the Education Society of South 
Salem, West Chester county, New York. 
These small sums constitute the whole 
fund which has ever been at the disposal 
of the Board; so that it has been hitherto 
impossible to assist any Presbyteries or 
Auxiliary Societies in any other way than 
by the publication of an Appress to the 
Presbyterian Church, which was widely 
diffused in 1819, and has contributed, as 
we trust, in some degree, to produce the 
general excitement now experienced on 
this subject. 

It is with pleasure that we reflect, that 
the General Assembly was the first eccle- 
siastical body in this country which paid 
any efficient attention to the important 
duty of educating, at the expense of the 
church, poor and pious youth of promis- 


Fes. 


ing talents, who wish to devote them- 
selves to the ministry of reconciliation. 
It is with unfeigned gratitude to the Head 
of the church, that we remember what 
has been done since the first overture 
(written by our venerable father, the 
Rev. Dr. Green) was sent down to the 
Presbyteries in 1805, but still we realize 
that much more remains to be done; and 
our prayer to God is, that every portion 
of the Presbyterian church may awake to 
the noble enterprize of supplying the 
world with able and faithful preachers of 
the truth as it is in Jesus. 

We should view it as an omen for good, 
if all our Presbyteries were careful to 
obey the injunctions of the General As- 
sembly to report annually, in writing, 
what they have done in this business, 
what funds they have raised, how many 
they have assisted, through what chan- 
nels their beneficence has flowed, or, if 
that should be the case, why they have 
done nothing. 

This year no reports have been receiv- 
ed from the Presbyteries of Northum- 
berland, Grand River, West Lexington, 
Transylvania, Muhlenburgh, Athens, 
Richland, Union, West Tennessee, Shi- 
loh, Missouri, Fayetteville, Concord, Ala- 
bama, Harmony and Hopewell, The 
Presbyteries which have reported are 
the following, viz : 


1, Gennessee, which has one young man 
under its care, and has expended last 
year 19 dollars. 

2. Rochester, which supports three be- 
neficiaries, 

3. Geneva, which has two youths under 
its care, and co-operates with the West- 
ern Education Society. 

4. Bath, which has one beneficiary, 
raised last vear 26 dollars 34 cents, and 
expended 25 dollars. 

5. Oneida, which has nine beneficiaries. 

6. Onondaga, which aids five young men 
in board and clothing. 

_7. Otsego, which assists four beneficia- 
ries. 

8. St. Lawrence, which raised the last 
year 24 dollars 32 cents. 

9. Ogdensburgh, which has one benefi- 
ciary, and expended last year 40 dollars. 

10. Ontario, which raised 150 dollars. 

11. Champlain, which has done some- 
thing, without enabling us to make any 
specifications. 

12, Londonderry, which co-operates 
with the American Education Society, 
and has raised between three and four 
hundred dollars. 

13. Albany, which assists fourteen young 
men, and raised last year 1200 dollars. 

14, Niagara, which aids two beneficia~ 
ries, and expended last year 97 dollars 4! 
cents. 
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15. Troy, which has pa beneficiaries, 
and raised 345 dollars 62 cents. 

16. Columbia, which has seven benefi- 
ciaries. 

17. North River, which makes annual 
collections in their churches, and has one 
beneficiary. 

18. Hudson, which makes annual col- 
lections, and has one beneficiary. 

19. Long Island, which has three bene- 
ficiaries, and raised last year 164 dollars. 

20. Mew York, which co-operates with 
the Presbyterian Education Society, and 
makes annual collections. 

21. Second Presbytery of New York, 
which has one beneficiary. 

22. Jersey, which has four beneficiaries, 
raised last year, 273 dollars 66 cents, and 
expended 410 dollars 39 cents. 

23. Newton, which has one beneficiary, 
and raised last year 126 dollars 28 cents. 

24. New Brunswick, which has three 
beneficiaries. 

25. Susquehannah, which is making pro- 
vision for the support of one. 

26. Philadelphia, which has had three 
beneficiaries whom they supported by 
annual contributions, besides cu-operating 
with the Philadelphia Education Society. 

27. ew Castle, which has six benefi- 
ciaries, and raised last year 400 dollars. 

28. Baltimore, which has one beneficia- 
ry, and raised 198 dollars 48 cents. 

29. Carlisle, which has four beneficia- 
ries, makes annual collections, and raised 
last year 49 dollars 18 cents. 

30. Huntingdon, which has one benefi- 
ciary, and has collected last year between 
20 and 30 dollars. 

31. Redstone, which has two beneficia- 
ries, and raised 103 dollars. 

52. Ohio, which has four beneficiaries, 
and raised 192 dollars 50 cents. 

33. Washington, which has one benefi- 
ciary, and expended last year 70 dollars 
85 cents, raised by the congregation at 
Wheeling. 

34. Steubenville, which aids one benefi- 
ciary at Jefferson college. 

35. Erie, which co-operates with the 
Presbyterian Education Society, and as- 
sists several beneficiaries. 

36. Alleghany, which supports one be- 
neficiary. 

37. Hartford, which has one beneficia- 
ry, and raised last year 300 dollars. 

_38. Portage, which has five beneficia- 
ries, raised last year 34 dollars, and has 
obtained subscriptions for this object to 
the amount of 1966 dollars. 

39. Winchester, which has three bene- 
ficiaries, and raised last year 363 dollars 
52 cents. 

40. Lexington, which has two benefi- 
Ciaries, and raised last year 385 dollars 57 
cents. 

_41. Hanover, which has eight benefi- 
Ciaries, and raised 1000 dollars. 
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42. Ebenezer, which has four benefi- 
ciaries, and has collected last year about 
75 dollars. 

43. Louisville, which aids one benefi- 
ciary. 

44. Lancaster, which aids one benefi- 
ciary, and expended last year 56 dollars. 

45. Chilicothe, which has three benefi- 
ciaries, and raised last year 172 doliars. 

46. Miami, which aids two young men. 

47. Columbus, which has raised some 
money for this object. 

48. Abingdon, which has done some- 
thing in this business, but what we cannot 
say. 

19. Mississippi, which has done some- 
thing, not definitely reported to us. 

50. Orange, which has three beneficia- 
ries, and raised last year 168 dollars 78 
cents. ' 

51. South Carolina, which reports that 
it has not commenced educational opera- 
tions. 

52. Georgia, which supports one bene- 
ficiary. 

53. Cincinnati, which aids two benefi- 
ciaries. 

54. Cayuga, which has five beneficia- 
ries, and raised last year 100 dollars. 

The whole number of beneficiaries re- 
ported by these fi/ty:four Presbyteries is 
one hundred and thirty-two; the sum stat- 
ed to have been raised by them last year, 
is 5777 dollars 25 cents, and the sum spe- 
cified as expended, is 719 dollars 5 cents. 
No doubt exists, however, but that more 
than 7000 dollars haye been both raised 
and expended in our Presbyteries during 
the last year on promising, pious, indi- 
gent youth, who will hereafter become 
blessings to the church of God. 

The Board of Education has the plea- 
sure of announcing the names of two 
powerful Auxitrarres; the one of which 
is styled the Philadelphia, and the other 
the Presbyterian Education Society. Each 
of these embraces a number of auxiliaries 
to itself, all engaged in the same good 
work. 

Tae Putrapereara Epvcation Soctrr- 
Ty, auxiliary to this Board, report, that 
since their organization in December 
1818, they have assisted forty-four bene 
ficiaries. Several of these have been 
wholly dependent from the commence 
ment of their academical studies, and 
have been furnished with clothing, board 
and tuition while preparing for college, 
while in college, and while engaged in 
theological researches, but the greater 
part of them have, by their friends’ and 
their own exertions, been carried through 
the largest portion of their course. Per- 
sons of this last description the managers 
design specially to regard in future, be- 
cause it seems reasonable to help those 
who have made all proper efforts to hel 
themselves, and becanse it is more safe 
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to calculate on the future usefulness of 
these students, than on any young men, 
however promising for piety and talents, 
whose powers of acquiring knowledge, 
and whose Christian experience have not 
been so well tested. This society feels 
especially desirous of aiding theological 
students, who have already obtained a 
ood classical education, and who, in a 
ew em, may be expected, by their ac- 
tive labours, to bring much gain to the 
benevolent associations of our day, and to 
the church, in her need. Several of this 
description in the Assembly’s Seminary 
at Princeton, who must desert their pro- 
per studies for a time to earn food and 
clothing, or receive assistance from pious 
donations, are well known to the mana- 
gers, and they would most gladly take 
them under their patronage if their funds 
were adequaie. ‘They refer it to the 
Christian publick io decide, whether, in 
future, they may cherish hopes of more 
extended usefulness, or must withhold 
assistance from such promising youth. 

The beneficiaries of the Philadelphia 
Education Society have been selected 
from New England and Kentucky, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and the Carolinas; 
in short, from the north and south, from 
the east and west, without any predilec- 
tion for one part of our country above 
another: they have been educated in 
different academies and colleges, as was 
most convenient to the pupils and their 
relatives, and the managers hope, there- 
fore, that their resources will not be con- 
fined to one small circle, to the vicinity 
of Philadelphia. 

Auxiliary to the Philadelphia Educa- 
tion Society are recorded, 

1. The Female Education Society of 
the First Presbyterian Church in Phila- 
delphia, which has paid to the parent In- 
stitution $272 12. President, Mrs. Jack- 
son. 

2. The Female Education Society of 
the Second Presbyterian Church in Phila- 
delphia, which has paid $474 49. Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Martha G. Janeway; Treasurer, 
Mrs. Hannal: Shute; Secretary, Miss Sa- 
rah Cox. 

3. The Female Education Society of 
the Third Presbyterian Church in Phila- 
delphia, which has paid $417 11. Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Mary Ann Ely; Vice President, 
Mrs. Maria M‘Clure; Recording Secretary, 
Miss Catharine A. Stuart; Corresponding 
Secretary, Miss Sarah M‘Mullin; V'reasir- 
er, Miss Maria Duffield, jun. 

4. The Female Education Society in 
the Sixth Presbyterian Church in Phila- 
delphia, which has paid $225 00. Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Frances Neill; Vice President, 
Mrs. Allen; T'reaswrer, Miss Mary Dun- 
can. 

5. The Female Education Society in 
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the Second Presbyterian Church in Wil- 
mington, Delaware, which, with some 
collections from the charity boxes in that 
church, has paid $500. Pregident, Mrs. 
Lydia M. Gilbert; Vice Presidents, Mrs. 
Martha Cochran, and Mrs. Jane B. Wil- 
son; Recording Secretary, Miss Catherine 
M. Black; Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. 
A. M. M‘Mullan; Treasurer, Miss Mary 
Bush. 

6. Female Education Society of Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania, which has paid $80, 
and now supports one beneficiary. Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Elizabeth Kirkpatrick; Vice 
President, Mrs. Everetta Moore; Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, Miss Charlotte H. 
Moderwell. 

7. Female Education Society of Pen- 
cador, in New Castle county, Delaware, 
which has paid $75 50. Officers unknown. 

8. The Female Education Society of 
St. George’s and Forrest Congregations, 
Delaware, which has paid $109 20. 

9. The Female Education Societies of 
Springfield, Ashton and Rockland, in the 
congregations under the care of the Rev. 
John Smith, which have paid $64 54. 

10. The. Female Education Society of 
Neshaminy, Pennsylvania, which has paid 
$20 25. 

11. The Female Education Society of 
a”. Pennsylvania, which has paid 

12. The Female Education Society of 
Frankford, Pennsylvania, which has paid 
$354 26. 

18. The Female Education Society of 
Norristown, Pennsylvania, which has paid 
$48 75. 

14. A Female Society in Harrisburgh. 
which has paid $300. 

15. The Presbyterian Congregation of 
Middletown, Pennsylvania, which has paid 
$20 13. 

16. The Presbyterian Congregation at 
Cape May, New Jersey, which in connex- 
ion with its pastor, the Rev. Mr. Ogden, 
has paid $37 40. 

17. The Presbytery of Northumber- 
land, which has paid $30. 

18. The Union Society of young men 
in Philadelphia, which has paid 99. 

19, The Union Education Society of 
Salem, S. C. which has paid $167 50. 

20. The Female Education Society of 
Kensington, which has paid $25. | 

The Philadelphia Society has received 
a donation and legacy from Mrs. Sarah 
Hollinshead, amounting to $55; alegacy 
from Mrs. Esther Abernathy of $20; 8 
donation from a young merchant in Phila- 
delphia, just commencing business, of 
$50; and by collections at four annus! 
meetings $465 92. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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1824. View of Publick Affairs. 
The Treasurer of the Trustees of the Gene- York and New Jersey Profes- 





ral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church sorship - - : - 42 50 
acknowledges the receipt of the following Westfield, collected by Rev. 
sums for their Theological Seminary at David Magie, for do. - 78 00 
Princeton, N. J. during the month of And Perth Amboy, collected 
January last, viz. by Rev. Dr. John M*Dowell 115 66 
Of Rev. Wm. R. De Witt, from a 
Of P. Boyd, Esq. from the First Society in Harrisburg to aid the 
Presbyterian Church in Alba- Theological Seminary, for Sy- 
ny, for the Contingent Fund $70 83 nod of Philadelphia Professor- 
Of Rey. John W. Scott, one quar- ship - - - - - 27 0 
ter’s rent for do, - - - 87 50 Of Rev. Reuben Post, his first 
half of the second year’s sub- 
Amount received for the 158 33 scription for the Oriental and 
Contingent Fund g Biblical Literature Professor- 
ship - -  - - « 25 00 
Of Marcus Wilbur, Esq. collect- Of Rev. Dr. Samuel Miller, from 
ed in New York, for the Per- Deacon Joha Ashley, of West 
manent Fund - ce = 393-96 Springfield, Mass. his gene- 
Of Timothy Caldwell, Esq. in rous donation forthe Students’, 
full of his subscription for do. 50 00 Fund - . - : - 100 00 
Of Rev. Dr. John M‘Dowell, from oe 
Springfield, collected by Rev. Total $888 79 
Wm. Barton, for Synod of New ae 
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Evrore.—During the last month there has been a great dearth of news from Eu- 
rope. We have had several arrivals, but it appears that there is not much of import- 
ance to communicate. Since the subjugation of Spain, a solemn stillness seems to 
have succeeded among all the great powers. Whether this is, or is not, the fore- 
runner of an earthquake, time only can disclose. We believe that the allied sove- 
reigns are in deep deliberation, what course they will pursue in regard to the 
Greeks, and the late colonies of Spain. Nor is it at all improbable, that the United 
States share in their special attention. Each of these three objects has to them an 
ominous, spectre-like aspect, and we probably, are the most terrifick of the three. 
The spirit of freedom which is abroad in the world, and which they regard as an 
evil spirit, was raised in this country; and nothing we suspect would content them 
so well as to /ay it here, in such manner, that it should rise no more. But we be- 
lieve that what alarms them, is indeed a good spirit, most friendly and benignant te 
all the best interests of the human race, and that under the protection of heaven it 
will continue, and that although temporarily repressed, it will increase in influence, 
in spite of all the efforts to banish it, of all the evil spirits on earth, and under the 
earth.—Russia has sent to congratulate the noble Ferdinand on his restoration to ab- 
solute power. We perceive that it is a subject of speculation among the London 
politicians, whether a certain expression relative to “the dominions of Spain,” in 
the speech of the Russian ambassador to Ferdinand, did, or did not, refer to South 
America. Probably the expression was intended to be ambiguous; but there is no 
reason to doubt, that the emperor Alexander would be willing to give employment 
to a part of his eight hundred thousand bayonets, in the southern portion of our 
continent, and that the king of France would be ready to join him in the enterprise, 
if Britain and the United States would consent to be tame spectators of the specta- 
cle. But they will not; and whether it will be attempted in opposition to their 
wishes and counteraction, is yet in doubt. Britain has sent accredited agents to the 
former Spanish colonies, and hes thereby virtually, though not formally, recognised 
their independence. A rumour is abroad that the court of St. James has made a 
distinct overture to our government, to unite in measures to prevent the interfer 
ence of any European power, not naturally a party, in the quarrel of Spain and Por- 
tugal with their former colonies. If there is truth in this rumour, we think that ne 
interference will take place. The British fleet, with our aid, or without it, can, 

humanly speaking, easily control the whole adverse naval power of Europe. Spain and 
Portugal are in a most embarrassed and wretched situation. Every thing, especially 
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in Spain, is in confusion and disorder, and no mortal can predict, what another year 
or another month will bring forth. 

In the survey of Europe, nothing interests us like the noble struggle in which 
the Greeks are engaged, for all that is dear and valuable in human existence. We 
have been slow to believe, but do now fully believe, that the utter refusal of all the 
powers of European Christendom—a refusal which will be recorded to their eternal 
infamy—to afford any assistance in the cause of the Greeks, or even to prevent or 
mitigate the sanguinary rage of their infidel oppressors, has been a matter of cool, 
calculating, systematick policy, on the part of all concerned—of the Holy Alliance, 
that they might not encourage subjects, however insulted and trodden to the dust, 
to think of resisting their tyrants; and on the part of Britain, that she might not 
weaken the Ottoman power, or her influence with it, and thus impair the balance of 
political power in Europe, to her own disadvantage. What are we to think, in this 
view of the subject, of the vaunted moral principles, and avowed regard to religion, 
of the politicians and princes, who have been parties to this system? Scenes too horri- 
ble to be described, miseries and a waste of human life which sicken the soul to 
think on, shall pass under their eyes, and take their course undisturbed, when one 
resolute measure might prevent the whole—lest that measure should, peradventure, 
in its Consequences, operate unfavourably to personal or national domination! From 
ail such principles, and all such religion—we speak it deliberately, and we hope 
reverently—may God in his mercy forever preserve us and our country. Our pre- 
sent fears for the Greeks, are really far greater from the Holy Alliance, than from 
the Turks. The latter we believe have done their very worst; and if not aided or 
encouraged by Christian princes, will hardly make any very formidable efforts to 
regain the dominion they have lost. We know that they can be bribed to any thing, 
and if necessary the Greeks may even bribe them to a peace. But what will be done 
by the parties to the impious Holy Alliance, remains to be seen; and their past cruel 
and crooked policy, may well fill the mind with unpleasant anticipations. Our hope, 
however, is in God. His providence has hitherto, in the most marked and signa! 
manner, favoured the Grecian cause; andif it beamong the designs of his providence, 
as we hope it is, that the cause shall be triumphant, to make way for more signal 
blessings to be hereafter conferred on that distinguished race of men, in vain will all 
the powers in the world, plot or combine for its destruction. In ways unthought of 
by us, he can blast their measures and defeat their attempts. Nor will this, if it take 
place, be any new or strange thing in the earth. 


SovrHERN AmeERIca.—The last advices from Mexico are, that official proclamations 
had been issued, of the date of the 16th and 17th of December last, declaring that the 
sovereign constituent Mexican congress, had accepted the 5th article of the draft of 
the constitution reported by a committee, viz :—** The Mexican nation approves, for 
its government, the form of a representative, popular, federal republick.” Other ac- 
counts, which also seem to be authentick, state that the executive power is to be 
vested in an individual, and not in a tripartite head, as has hitherto been the case, 
since the deposition of Iturbide. All this looks well, and we most sincerely wish 
that the result may prove that the Mexicans are capable ofa free republican govern- 
ment. But from what we have seen, both in the publick papers and in private com- 
munications, we very much fear, that although there may be wise and enlightened 
men in the congress, the people at large are too superstitious and ignorant to support 
a free government. Indeed we know not what ideas can be entertained of freedom, 
when in the most important of all concerns, those of conscience and the worship of 
God, nothing is to be tolerated, or permitted, but the religion of the state. We do 
not believe that the best and wisest men in Mexico are in favour of this measure; 
but the very circumstance that it is necessary to satisfy the populace, shows that they 
are wretchedly ignorant and degraded, and we fear incapable of freedom. At the 
same time, venality and corruption are represented as dreadfully prevalent. But the 
experiment of a free government is, it seems, about to be tried, and we repeat, that 
we cordially wish it success.—The Colombian republick we hope is likely to. pros- 
per.—In the Brazils the last accounts represent that great dissatisfaction exists, in re- 

rd to the dispersion of the cortes or congress, by the emperor Don Pedro lI. We 
think it far more likely that Portugal will eventually recal the Brazils to a temporary 
allegiance to the mother country, than that Spain will regain any of her colonies.— 
Buenos Ayres, it appears, is very seriously menaced by a powerful invasion of the 
Indian natives; and that in the mean time civil dissention is not extinct, and that 
there is a great want of publick confidence in those who hold the reins of govern- 
ment.—On the western side of this part of our continent, the representation is, that 
the royal cause is declining in Peru and Chili. In Peru, the liberator Bolivar is in- 
vested with something like the powers of a Roman dictator. A general battle was 
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expected soon to take place, between the royalists and republicans. If victory should 
declare for the republicans, it was supposed that the royal cause would immediately 
be given up as desperate: if the republicans should lose the battle, it was believed 
that a long continued and sanguinary warfare was likely to succeed. It seems unde- 
niable that without aid from Old Spain, her agents and armies in South America never 
can re-establish her authority; and therefore that it is perfectly lawful and right te 
treat with the new republics as with independent states. 


Unirep States.—A variety of the most important measures are before our national 
legislature at the present time—propositions for altering the constitution, in regard 
to the election of a president, and relative to his eligibility after serving two terms; 
the plan of a new Tariff, with a view to favour domestic manufactures; and the 
question, whether congress will authorize the president by an appropriation of mo- 
ney for the purpose, to send an agent to Greece; or if not, whether there shall be 
a declaration of congress, responding to the sentiments contained in the president’s 
message, relative to the cause of the Greeks. Mr. Clay has also given notice of a 
resolution intended to be submitted by him, in regard to the interference of hostile 
European powers in the affairs of South America. Mr. Webster’s resolution in re- 
gard to the Greeks, has been discussed; and it called forth from him and from 
others, a display of eloquence seldom equalled, and perhaps. never rivalled, in parlia- 
mentary debate. In the ardour of this debate, personal asperities of a very irritat- 
ing kind, were exchanged between the speaker of the house, and a new member 
from New Hampshire. We were going to call this an unhappy event; and so it 
certainly was in itsown nature and tendency. But it has terminated so happily, and 
in a way that we trust, will operate so beneficially as an example, that we can 
scarcely regret the occurrence. ‘To the high and lasting honour of the parties im- 
mediately concerned, and to the honour of the friends who acted as mediators, and 
to the honour, we will add, of our whole country, the gentlemen who had been at 
variance, without any sacrifice or compromise of personal dignity om either side, 
have been cordially reconciled; and this has, by a common friend, been publickly 
and formally announced on the floor of the house of representatives. A Christian 
Advocate ought not to be silent on such an occasion; for every Christian heart in 
the community will be gladdened by it. How infinitely preferable this—how infi- 
nitely more worthy of a national legislature, and of all who are concerned in sustain- 
ing its dignity—than if recourse had been had to the common, murderous, unuttera- 
bly detestable practice of duelling? What different feelings now exist, from those 
which would have been experienced, if one of the parties, or both, had been killed, 
or maimed for life! We do hope that this is an omen for good; and we congratu- 
late our country on this triumph, in so conspicuous a place, of reason and true manly 
spirit, to say nothing of Christian principle, over a usage of barbarous, Gothic origin, 
and of ferocious, savage character. 

No decision has been had on Mr. Webster’s resolutions, neither in committee of 
the whole, nor in the house. The discussion was suspended, we think discreetly, as 
the warmth which had been excited was too great to admit of a proper decision at 
that time. We know not whether it will be resumed, or indefinitely postponed. 
Much that is plausible has been said, both in favour of the resolution, and against it. 
We may be permitted to remark, that in our humble opinion, the single question 
ought to be, would the adoption of this resolution be, by the law and usages of na- 
tions, or on the principles of real equity, a just cause of war. If it would, we hope 
that it may never be adopted. If not, we hope it may. We confidently believe, that 
the best way to avoid war, is to show that we abhor doing wrong, and are never 
afraid to do right. ‘Timidity and selfish policy, are calculated to invite, and not to 
prevent aggression ; and there has been so much criminal selfishness seen among the 
nations of Europe, in regard to the magnanimous Greeks, that we ardently hope 
our country will exhibit a better example. 

Congress, by a unanimous vote, have authorized the president of the United 
States, to send a ship of the line to France, to bring over to this country the Marquis 
De La Fayette, who, it is understood, intends us a visit. In this we sincerely re- 
joice. ‘The expression of national gratitude is both a duty and a benefit. It at once 
exercises, and rewards, and increases virtue and patriotism. The recollection of the 
“Marquis, as he was popularly called in the American revolution, disposes us vehe- 
mently to garrulity, and let us be a little indulged. About three and forty years ago 
—and the impression on our mind is more vivid still than of the events of yesterday 
—we saw him on horseback by the side of the illustrious Washington. He looked 
like a boy, and we could hardly believe that he wasa major general. From that time 
till the present, we have felt a deep interest in all that he has done, and in all that 
has befallen him. We hope never to forget his benevolence and kindness, in taking 
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to France, and educating at his own expense, a son of the Rev. Mr. Caldwell, of 
Elizabethtown, New Jersey. The mother of this youth, sitting on a bed surrounded 
by her children, was shot by a British soldier—whether accidentally or intentionally, 
has been ardently controverted, but we hope the former—at the village of Connecticut 
Farms, where a conflict took place between a British corps, and some companies of 
Jersey militia, “ quorum pars parva fui.” We indeed were not in the action in the 
village, but in marching up, we remember that Mr. Caldwell, then ignorant that his 
wife was a corpse, harangued our company, and told us that cur comrades had fought 
as bravely as the troops of the Duke of Marlborough. Mr. Caldwell himself, not 
long after, was shot by an American soldier, who was executed publickly for the 
murderous act. When the Marquis became acquainted with these circumstances, 
he promptly made himself responsible for the education of the eldest son; and he 
did more than he promised—And hereby too “ hangsa tale,” which perhaps we may 
one day tell, in which his amiable wife would appear in all the loveliness of her 
character. When this illustrious man was immured in the prison of Olmutz, a most 
valued friend, long since deceased, wrote some beautiful verses on the occasion, 
which we heard sung by his wife, and the last stanza of which, the national honours 
now decreed to the Marquis has strongly recalled. It almost seems as if this stanza 
had been prophetick—it will somewhat compensate our readers for this old man’s 
ramble— 
Courage, child of Washington, 
Though thy fate disastrous seems, 
We have seen the setting sun 
Rise and shine with brighter beams. 


The small pox has been prevalent in Philadelphia, during the present winter, and 
we perceive by the publick papers, that it is extending all along our sea-board. We 
think it probable that it will pervade the United States. It has assailed even those 
who supposed themselves effectually guarded against it by vaccination, or by having 
had the small pox in the natural way, or by inoculation. None of these guards have 

roved effectual; yet they have all greatly abated the violence of the disease, which 
in such cases has been denominated varioloid; and vaccination is represented by 
the best authorities, as proving the best guard of all. We have heard of no death 
where the vaccine disease had preceded varioloid; but deaths we are assured have 
eccurred in varioloid, preceded both by the natural and inoculated small pox. It 
seems to us, that all who have influence on publick opinion, ought to feel them- 
selves called on by every dictate of humanity, to do all they can to promote vaccina- 
tion, in every part of our country. Hf legislative influence can be properly interposed 
in this concern, we think it ought not to be withheld. We hope that the clergy, as 
well as physicians, will not be wanting to the cause of humanity on this ecca- 
sion. We are truly afraid, that it will extend to the Indian tribes, and prove among 
them, as it always has proved, a desolating pestilence. We earnestly urge that vac- 
cine matter be immediately sent to all the missionary stations; and that the mis- 
sionaries be instructed to use all their influence and efforts, to extend the vaccine 
disease as much as possible, among the aborigines of our country. This will be a 
truly benevolent and Christian service, and may preserve the lives of thousands, 
who may hereafter become converts to the Christian faith: and it may serve to re- 
commend the missionaries themselves to the esteem and gratitude of the natives. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Basit, and T'ux Deacon No. III. are received. Trrxirartan No. IIL, 
as well as some other Reviews, are necessarily delayed. 





ERRATA IN OUR LAST No. 


Page 2, line 26 from bottom, for indeed read ended. 
4, line 8 from bottom, for i¢ read them. 
45, line 12 from bottom, for do read does; 





